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is the Double Deck 
ry SheepBarn the Denver 
=e 2” ~=Market has built for the 

ay? handling of Sheep. It is the 
a” largest. most modern, best equipped 


concreie SheepBarn in existence. | 
Capacity 70,000 Sheep. — | 
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via DENVER MARKET demonstrated it 
was a real sheep market before the enlarged barn 
was built. The interests at Denver felt they 


Denver has everything 


Should supply the best possible facilities for the 
for a good sheep market . 
they handling of this business. They have done so. 
—facilities, demand, . 
il danced The four larger packers buy extensively at 
outlet, location. 
. Denver. There is a good local killer demand. 


Market your lambs there There is a very wide outlet for feeding lambs in 
the territory adjacent to Denver and between 
Denver and the Missouri River. These feeders 
naturally buy their supplies at DENVER. 
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SHEEP and LAMB GROWERS and FEEDERS 


SHIP TO THE 


Kansas City Stock Yards 


BECAUSE THEY GET 


Highest Prices and Best Service 


ON THE MISSOURI RIVER 


The Kansas City Market Will Continue to Maintain Best Prices 


Within the past year yarding service and handling facilities have 
been increased by extensive improvements in the sheep barns. 





Through train service on Union Pacific from Laramie to feed lots at Marysville, Kansas, 149 miles rrom 
Kansas City, and feed lots and pasture at Bismark Grove, Kansas, 38 miles from Kansas City. 

Rock Island Lines feed yards, McFarland, Kansas, 100 miles from Kansas City. 

Utah shipments moving via Pueblo, will find excellent feeding facilities at the new Missouri Pacific Feed 
Yards at Leeds, Missouri, 10 miles from Kansas City, and at Emporia, 110 miles and Morris, 10 miles from 
Kansas City on A. T. & S. F. Ry. 


BETTER RAIL SERVICE THAN 
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JOHN SMITH J. CLARK EASTES 


W. R. SMITH & SON 


Sheep Commission Merchants 


HANDLE NOTHING BUT SHEEP 


Members of the Livestock Exchange and Bonded for Your Protection 


OMAHA DENVER CHICAGO 















SALESMEN— SALESMEN— SALESMEN— 
John Smith A. K. Miller J. Clarke Eastes 
C. E. Coyle L. H. Staus C. Jesse Davis 


George S. Taylor Murray Lane Gerald Desmond 
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Entered as Second Class Matter, January, 1913, at the Post Office at Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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The Lindley-Cahow Commission 
Company 


Union Stock Yards, Omaha, Nebraska 


Years of experience and the personal attention given shipments assure 
you that an honest effort will be made to please you. 


SHEEP SALESMEN: CATTLE SALESMEN: 
Ed Nolan T. H. Lindley 
Billy Howard Ed Cahow 


Geo. A. Nichols 
Ward Burgoin 


Members Omaha Live Stock Exchange and Bonded Fully 
So Prompt Remittances Are Fully Assured. 


THOMAS H. LINDLEY, President 
































COOPER'S 
Milk Oil D 


A Coal Tar Preparation 


SUS 
GUARANTEED 
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A General Purpose Dip, and Farm and Ranch Disinfectant; equally good for 
all Live Stock.--Excelient as a remedy for Foot Rot, 


and Maggots in Sheep 
Ask Your Dealer or Write — 


WILLM. COPPER & NEPHEWS, Chicago, Illinois 


WESTERN REPRESENTATIVE 
Charles F. Wiggs 
224 So. West Temple Street, Salt Lake City, Utah 
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The tides of prosperity 


THE factories have slowed down to half time in Milldonia; 
they are running full tilt in Cottopolis. Poor weather has 
hurt the summer resorts along the coast; those in the moun- 
tains are more fortunate. Things are quiet in this region, 
flourishing in that. One section of the country is booming ; 
another is suffering a depression. 

The tides of prosperity are ever shifting ... at flood here, 
at ebb there, incoming or outgoing elsewhere. With them 
rises and falls the demand for meat. In some places the 
people are able to appease their appetite for the choicer 
cuts of meat; in others they are compelled to forego them. 

The farmer who raises meat can’t wait for the high tides 
of prosperity to come within his direct reach. But he can 
follow them—by marketing his livestock through Armour 
and Company. Armour and Company’s market is nation- 
wide. The high spots of prosperity balance the low. The 
prices Armour and Company receives, and the prices 
Armour can afford to pay, cannot be fixed arbitrarily. They 
are governed by the meat demand of the country at large— 
and by the service Armour and Company renders the public. 

The new Armour and Company is constantly alert with 
new and modern services that keep pace with the latest 
conditions in a world that is changing every day. 
ARMOUR 48) COMPANY 

U. $..A. 


LISTEN TO the Armour Hour every Friday night over 36 stations associated 
with the N. B.C. Central Standard Time 8.30 P. M.-9 P. M. 
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REGENT STREET 
LAKE CITY 


= a 
SALT LAKE STAMP COMPAN 
@F West Broadway Salt Lake City, Ub 
ORIGINA1 IRS OF SELF-PIERCING LAR 
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(Nicotine Sulphate) 
“Black Leaf 40” is officially recognized 
by the U. S. Bureau of Animal Industry 
and ky Sheep Sanitary Boards for dip- 
ping to control sheep scab. 


Kill Lice, Scab and Tick 
With the Same Dip 


Control of three sheep parasites (lice, scab 
and os is possible by dipping in “Black 
Leaf 4 Non-injurious to animals and wool. 
The 10. Ib. tin, waning about 800 gallons of 
dip, costs $11.85. If your dealer cannot sup- 
ply you, send us your order, with his name. 


Drench for Sheep 
Stomach Worm 


Combine “Black Leaf 40°" (Nicotine Sulphate) 
with Copper Sulphate (Bluestone) for stom- 
ach worm drench. Highly efficient. Recom- 
mended by Experiment Stations. Write us 
for exact directions. 


aga By-Products & Gouiew aad Comp 6 


Black Leaf 40° 


40% Nicotine 



























WELL EQUIPPED TO HANDLE THE SHEEP TRADE AT 
THREE LARGE PUBLIC MARKETS 


TAGG BROS. & ROSENBAUM 
UNION STOCK YARDS, OMAHA 


BILL RANDALL - - - - Sheep Salesman 
W. B. TAGG, Manager 


ROSENBAUM BROS. & CO. 
U. S. Yards, Chicago, Ill. Stock Yards, Sioux City, Ia. 


Sheep Salesman 
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Mr. Sheepman: 


Salt Lake Operators handle bulk Western Feeder 
Lambs and will be in market again the 
coming shipping season. 


Choice of two routes East, modern facilities throughout with 
large airy covered facilities for sheep, running artesian water. 


No Extra Cost To Try Your Nearest Home Market—Bill to Feed 
North Salt Lake. First Intermountain Live Stock Market. 
Home of National Ram Sale. 


SALT LAKE UNION STOCK YARDS 
North Salt Lake, Utah 
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Harry B. Black Sheep Commission Go. 


SOUTH ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI 
EXCLUSIVE DEALERS OF SHEEP AND LAMBS 
Send Us Your Next Consignment 


OUR RECORD 


26 Years Selling Sheep at St. Joseph, Missouri 
37 Years Actual Experience in Sheep Business 


A Member of the Live Stock Exchange And Bonded for Your Protection. 
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The copper-bearing steel 
from which it is made guar- 


; antees an enduring fence. 


Look for the extra winds of the verti- 
— Wolves Cannot Be cal wires over the top and bottom 
Choosers! horizontal wire. They keep old man 


wolf from breaking down the barrier. 
The protecting strands of COLORADO 


W olf Proof Fence have permanently Insure greater profits by saving every 
shut out old man wolf and all his sheep in your flocks. It can be done 
gang of predatory animals. with CoLoRADO Wolf Proof Fence. 


Build Ranch Prosperity with 


COLORADO 
‘Wolf Proof Fence 


Produced by 


The COLORADO FUEL & IRON CO. 


Denver, Colorado 
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MORRIS FEED YARDS 
On the SANTA FE Railroad; at MORRIS, KANSAS 


These Yards are located ten miles west of Kansas City Stock Yards. 
Shippers also have the privilege of the ST. JOSEPH MARKET without additional 
freight charges. Stock loaded 11:00 p.m. arrives St. Joe yards at7 a.m. next morning. 
Have Railroad Agent put “FEED AT MORRIS” on your freight bills and contract. 


Avoid a big Shrinkage loss by filling your stock at Morris Feed Yards. 
A Trial Shipment Will Convince You! 
Capacity 45,000 Sheep—125 Cars Cattle. 
MORRIS FEED YARDS 
Office 920 Live Stock Exchange Kansas City, Missouri 











for the STORM \ 


Wraen the storm sweeps down on 
your sheep and they are fit to stand it 
...-that’s a story of feed... good feed. 
The sort of feed you find in every 
Checkerboard bagful of Purina Sheep 
Chow. Every bagful of it is filled with 
heat. ..100 pounds of the stuff it takes 
to make sheep fit to stand the storm. 


Cottonseed ...linseed...molasses... 
three great sheep feeds...all are in 
Purina Sheep Chow...mixed in just 
the right proportion...pressed into 
handy-sized cubes that roll easily from 
the bag...cubes that sheep pick up 
easily from the ground where they fall. 


This handy feed is ready for you at 
a bargain price...at your dealer’s or 
any one of Purina's three western mills 
..--Denver... KansasCity...Fort Worth. 





For Bloodless 


Castrating 
and Docking 


use the genuine imported 


BURDIZZO 


Safe, Sure, Prevents 
Fly Blow. Scientific, 
No Bleeding or Bad 
after-effects. Used 
successfully for the 
past two years by 
many western cattle 
and sheepmen. 


In Four Sizes 
For Cattle and 
Sheep 


Write for Free Illus- 
trated Booklet to 
Agents 
Pacific Cooperative 
Woel Growers 
Portland, Ore. 


Salt Lake Stamp Co. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Concho Drug Co. 
BEWARE San Angelo, Texas 
OF Roach McLymont Co. 
IMITATIONS Del Rio, Texas 
or the Pacific Coast Distributor 
STOCKMEN’S SUPPLY DEPT. 
CALIFORNIA WOOL GROWERS 
ASSOCIATION 
405 Sansome St. San Francisco 
Dr. N. Burdizzo, Inventor and Sole Maker 
Box 400, Turin, Italy 








HOME COMFORT CAMP 
The Gold Medal Winner 
Herdwood framed. Stormproof. 


Shipped knocked >. 
down—easy to set up. Built By 


Sidney Stevens implement Co. 
Ogden, Ui 
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Mountain Raised 
Rams 


Stud Sires—Small Lots or 
Carloads for Range Service 


We run 4,000 ewes, chiefly 
registered and pure-bred Ram- 
bouillets and Corriedales, and 
use only sires of the best breed- 
ing, wool and mutton qualities, 
that can be purchased. 

The selected ram lambs are 
developed to produce size with- 
out risk of impairing their — 
for heavy service. 


Also Some Ewes on Sale 


HEAD SIRE IN OUR RAMBOUILLET FLOCK. Gilbreath Bros. 


ot ae Monte Vista, Colorado 























BROTHERS COMPANY 


LARAMIE, WYOMING 








and 
Corriedale 


Sheep 








CHAMPION RAMBOUILLET RAM CHAMPION CORRIEDALE RAM 
1929 Season 1929 Season 


Undefeated at Wyoming State Fair, Ak-Sar-Ben Stock Show, American Royal 
and Chicago International, 1929, and Denver Stock Show, 1930. 


STOCK OF EITHER BREED SOLD SINGLY OR IN CAR LOTS 
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ROMNEY SHEEP 


{ New Zealand can supply your needs in this direction. 
Flock Masters! Our Romneys hold the world’s Championship. 





Do you want to get 
. top market price for 
‘your Meat and Wool? 


IF SO, USE 
ROMNEYS! 


Send for literature 


Do you want to get 
the best possible re- 
turn per acre from 
your flock? 


IF SO, USE 
ROMNEYS! 





A Typical New Zealand Romney Ram 


New Zealand Romney Sheep Breeders Association 


The Secretary—P. O. Box 40, Feilding, N. Z. (INCORPORATED) 














MT. PLEASANT RAMBOUILLET FARM 
The Madsen Type 





+ ~ 
Rams 
Stud and 
Rams Ewes for 
O Sale at 
ur 
Seecialt All 
peciany Times 
7 . 
“LEADER” “REPEATER” 
Topped the 1930 Ram Sale $400.00 Ram. Third Highest Priced Ram 
For $1300.00. At the 1930 Ram Sale. 
The most profitable sheep raised are the big boned, fine This type of Rambouillet is raised on the Madsen ranch, 
wooled, smooth Rambouillets. They are longer-lived, heartier, and is for sale at all times. 
more easily handled, and will net more money year after year We are offering from one to four hundred head of Registered 
than any other breed of sheep. They are the foundation stock, and Purebred Rambouillet ewes for sale, or would lease them. 
and are ideal for the small farms and the big range herds. Will sell single or carload lots of either Rams \or Ewes. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


Post Office Box 219 JOHN K. MADSEN, Prop. Telephone 174 
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_- SHEEP BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATIONS 
_ FLOCKS ADVERTISED IN THIS ISSUE 


























American Corriedale 


Association 
= 


President, J. H. King, Laramie, Wyo. 
Secretary, F. S. King, Cheyenne, Wyo. 


For literature and application blanks, 
apply to Secretary. 
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American Cotswold Reg- 
istry Association 
Write for list of members and breed- 
ers. If you have registered Cotswolds 
to sell, or wish to buy and will state 


what you have or want, will try and 
assist you or give you desired informa- 


“" W. HARDING 


Secretary 
Purebred Record 
Bldg. 


QPP PPPOE EE? 


Stock Yards, 
Chicago, Ill. 
. President 
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THE es RAMBOUILLET SHEEP 
BREEDERS ASSOCIATION 
PO under the laws of Ohio) 
Organized in 1889. Over 261,000 Rambouillets now 
on record. Membership Fee: $10.00. 
American Rambouillets are dual purpose, “More 
Wool and Mutton to the Acre than any other breed,” 
and in addition to playing a most important part in 
the sheep industry of the United States, have been 
exported to nearly every country in the world. 








President. John W. Ellis, Molino, Mo. 

Vice President. T; T. Drisdale, Juno, Texas 

Treasure..............-000« John E. Webb, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Secretary................-... Dwight Lincoln, Marysville, Ohio 
DIRECTORS 


E. M. Moore, Mason, Mich.; Earl H. Seely, Mt. Pleas- 
ant, Utah; Joseph H. King, Laramie, Wyo. 
For history of the breed, list of members, i pedi- 
gree blanks, etc., address the Secreta 





SHEEP ADVERTISING RATES IN 
THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 














1 inch, 1 column wide $ 2.00 
Y% page 14.00 
} page (1 column) 18.00 
Y, page 26.00 
| page 45.00 





Single column width, 214 inches—single 
column depth, 95 inches. Three columns to 
a page. Copy must be received by the first 
of the month in which it is to appear. 

Same rates apply for any number of in- 
sertions. Two per cent discount when paid 
by first of month following publication. 


_Commercial advertising rates on applica- 
tion. 


HAMPSHIRES 


Page 
Brownell Ranch, Neg |: re: 39 
Cambridge L. & L. S. 











Cambridge, Idaho 36 
Knollin-Hansen Co., Soda Springs, Idaho 37 
J. Nebeker & Son, Stockton, Utah............ 36 
Thousand Springs Farm, Wendell, Idaho 37 

RAMBOUILLETS 
Wm... Briggs, . Dixon, Cal... 2... sesisccsccccsesetsns 40 
W. D. Candland & Sons, 

Mt. Pleasant, Utah...................... 41 
Deer Lodge Farms Co., Deer Lodge, Mont. 38 
Gilbreath Bros., Monte Vista, Colo............. 7 
W. S. Hansen Co., Collinston, Utah.......... 39 
T. J. Hudspeth, Seligman, Arizona............ 41 
C. A. Kimble, Hanford, Calif..................... 38 
King Bros. Co., Laramie, Wyo..................... 7 
J. K. Madsen, Mt. Pleasant, Utah................ 8 

ROMNEYS 
Brownell Ranch, Woodland, Calif............... 39 
New Zealand Romney Sheep Breeders 
Assn., Feilding, N. Z 
SOUTHDOWNS 
Brownell Ranch, Wocdland, Calif...............39 
CORRIEDALES 
Gilbreath Bros., Monte Vista, Colo............. 7 
R. W.. Jickling, Elmira, Cali?.................... 38 
King Bros. Co., Laramie, Wyoming............ 7 
LINCOLNS 


E. D. Blodgett, Grand Junction, Colo......... 39 
R. S. Robson & Son, Denfield, 
Ont., Canada 


CROSSBREDS 
Lincoln-Cotswolds 
Edwin Kirby, McMinnville, Ore................... 41 
Lincoln-Rambouillets 
C. R. Tintinger, Cascade, Mont................... 
Eugene Patrick, Salt Lake City, Utah 


Romnellets 


Great Western Sheep & Wool Co., 
or ee Se eee 36 








DID YOU KNOW? 


That the Hampshire Sire will give 
you market lambs in 100 days. Let 
us tell you about it. 

We have a delightful little booklet and a 
classified list of breeders for you. They 


are yours for the asking. Write the Secre- 
tary for what you want. 


AMERICAN HAMPSHIRE 
SHEEP ASS’N. 


HENPY C. BARLOW, President 
McKinney, Texas 
TOMFORT A. TYLER, Secretary 
72 Woodland Ave., Detroit, Mich. 











MERINO SHEEP 
Excel all breeds in wool production 
and hardiness. 


Write for booklet and list of 
breeders. 


THE AMERICAN AND DELAINE 
MERINO RECORD ASS’N. 
Gowdy Williamson, Sec’y. 
Xenia, Ohio 























SHEEPMEN’S BOOKS 


Cotfey’s Productive Sheep 


jo eee 2.50 
Sampson’s Range and Pasture 

Management ........ ------- 4,00 
Sampson’s Native American | 

| nee 5. 
Sampson’s Livestock Husbandry 

on Range and Pasture..._....... 4.50 
Gilfillan’s Sheep ................ . 2.50 


FOR SALE BY THE 
National Wool Growers 


Association 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
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National Lincoln Sheep 
Breeders Ass’n. 


A Lincoln cross on many range 
flocks is necessary to produce the 
grade of wool most in demand. Such 
a cross will also give you an ideal 
range ewe. 

For information pertaining to this 

great breed, apply to 
D. T. KNIGHT, Secretary 
MARLETTE, MICH. 
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THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 


Official Organ of the 


NATIONAL WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION 
Published Monthly at 509 McCornick \Building, Salt Lake City, Utah, by the National Wool Growers Association Co., Inc. 


F. R. Marshall, Editor 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES—Payment of dues in the National Wool Growers Association includes a year’s subscription to the National Wool Grower. 
ation dues by the secretaries shown below in the following states: 
To nonmembers in the United States and Canada, $1.50 ver year; foreign, $2.00 per year. 


and subscriptions are received along with state 
Idaho, Montana, New Mexico, Oregon, Utah, and Washington. 


Irene Young, Assistant Editor 


Dues 
Arizona, California, Colorado, 
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~N EDITORIAL 





BUSINESS OF 1930 LAMB CROP 


Five months of business in handling the lamb crop of 
1930 now have passed and it is possible to begin a study and 
The survey of what may develop during the coming 

seven months and future years. So far as the 
Outlook 
lamb raisers are concerned the year must close as 
a disastrous one. The production and sale of another crop 
at the figures ruling this year would mean extensive forced 
liquidation and a sharp reduction in the 1932 supply in the 
face of an active and greatly increased outlet that apparently 
is yielding nice profits to both packers and retailers. 

The remarks in this editorial are not intended as an attack 
upon any interest. They are the result of some months of 
constructive study, a good deal.of travel, consultation and 
observation, along with personal contact and concern with 
prices paid at the markets for range lambs. 

In our view the developments of this year furnish real 
encouragement for the future of the lamb business, but by no 
means do they suggest, or justify expectation of good outcome 
to operations that fail to regard the production of quality lamb 
and putting it on the market at the right time. Nor are they 
encouraging to ‘in-between’ dealings or speculative operations 
that do not also include some needed service to the producing 
or distributing branches of the industry. 

During the first nine months of this year the consumption 
of lamb was 17.6 per cent greater than in the same part of 

last year. This is an extremely large increase. The 
Lees fact that jit has been absorbed without blocking 
Demand the channels of distribution is of itself most sig- 
nificant and encouraging. It shows the extent of what was 
often referred to as the ‘latent’ demand for lamb. 

The strength of this demand was not known until it was 
tested by the increased production. Such is necessarily the 
case with commodities of which the extent of production is 
mainly determined at the time animals are mated, or crops 
planted, and cannot be varied during the course of a year’s 
business. 

This increased demand for lamb has been revealed and 
developed by lowered prices at which the increased supply has 
been offered to the trade and to consumers. People who 


formerly used some lamb and were aware of its good 
qualities have used it more largely because of the lower price, 
but in considerable part the extra seventeen per cent of car- 
casses has been sold in cities that previously took little or no 
lambs and through shops and to consumers that previously 
handled or used no lamb at all. 

There can be no doubt that lamb cutting demonstrations 


and other forms of promotional work carried on for the 
past three years by associations of wool growers and lamb 
feeders has been effective. Had the work been of greater scope 
there would have been less need for price cuts this year, 
and had nothing been done these cuts would have been more 
serious, if indeed the increased volume of lamb could have 
been put into consumption at all in this country. The con- 
tinuation and extension of this work and other forms of educa- 
tion is more than ever needed to fully develop the outlet for 
lamb and to secure its larger place in the meat trade on price 
levels that will be profitable to producers. 

The September slaughter was 21 per cent greater than in 
the same month last year. This might be less significant than 
it appears at first sight, because packers often find it necessary 
to freeze large numbers of carcasses in the fall. This year the 
demand is equal to the supply. Even with deliveries of 
‘directs’ to the plants at the larger markets, buying early in the 
day is necessary to keep crews employed. Lambs that really 
are feeders are going into consumption in large numbers 
because there is a call for the meat at a price that permits the 
packer to outbid the feeder. This condition has the further 
effect of reducing the numbers of fed lambs ordinarily returned 
to the markets in fall and winter months. 

The total number of lambs from which this year’s market- 
ing and final slaughter must come can be considered as shown 

by the report of the U. S. Department of-Agricul- 
The Kee ; : 
Sunuty ture, estimating the number of lambs raised this 
year in the entire country as 28,458,000, about two 
million more than were estimated to have been raised in 1929. 

The important question is, what proportion of the crop 
will go into slaughter? In 1928, Federal inspected slaughter 
was 51 per cent of the crop estimated to have been raised. In 
1929, it was 56 per cent. And this difference of 5 per cent 
on two crops of about the same size was what made all the 
trouble, beginning in last winter’s market. The extra 5 per 
cent did not show up at the markets until January. December 
(1929) slaughter was slightly larger than usual and in pre- 
ceding months it averaged about the same as formerly. The 
late excess of fed lambs was known later to have resulted 
from the movement into feed lots in the fall of 1929, of a large 
number of ewe lambs of a class usually held back for breeding 
purposes. Opinions differ as to the disposition of this year’s 
ewe lambs. If it turns out to be the same as last year, and 
56 per cent of the crop reaches Federal inspected slaughter, 
that will result in a twelve-months’ kill of practically 16 mil- 
lion, sufficient to furnish 1,350,000 per month. Since May lI, 
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the monthly Federal slaughter has averaged 1,416,100 head. 
includes September, which, 
normally, is exceeded in the number slaughtered by October 
only. 

Even though the proportion of this year’s crop that goes 
to slaughter is equal to that of last year, there can be, except 
in October, no increase in the monthly slaughter during the 
remaining months before next May and the movement of 1931 
lambs. It is highly improbable that as large a proportion of 
ewe lambs will go to slaughter this year as were sent that way 
one year ago. It is more likely that they will be more largely 
held back to maintain right- ages in ewe bands that are not 
being filled in this year because of there being less than the 
normal numbers of yearling ewes on hand. If this proves to 
be the case, the average rate of slaughter during the next seven 
months must be less than during the five months just closed. 
With the large and growing demand, and a lessened supply, 
more active buying competition between packers should result 
in a better price level. In fact, this condition appears to be 
expected by some of the men in the large packing concerns. 

Next year’s lamb crop can be expected to equal that this 
year, if weather conditions are similar. Contrary to the usual 
custom of farmers when prices are low, native ewes are not 
being marketed. The number of range ewes is not yet reduced. 
However, it would be unusual if the weather at both the 
breeding and the lambing times for 1931 lambs should be as 
favorable as for this year’s crop. 

The newly developed demand for lamb is strong enough 
to furnish outlet for an equally large crop at better market 
prices to producers, especially if shipments are made in such 
a uniform and orderly way as they have been this year when 
range lambs have steadily been loaded as they were ready. 
Generally they have been well distributed between the various 
markets and through the days of the week at each market. 

A new and peculiar situation exists this year in that the 
large feed lot operators of Colorado and Nebraska who have 
been accustomed to securing most of their lambs under contract 
early in the season have this year refrained from contracting 
and apparently expect to make their purchases at the central 
markets. The feeders of these sections are prepared to handle 
one and a half million head this year, If they are to obtain 
such a supply at the markets, it will require October runs at 
the western centers many times greater than those received in 
former seasons. 

The new era of the lamb trade, which can be regarded as 
permanent has been inaugurated this year by an increased 

volume of 17 per cent. The distributing agen- 
The : ts 

cies were not prepared for such a condition. - At 
Retiere the beginning of the heavy runs last winter 
packers could not avoid loss on unsold stocks and on some 
of the purchases made before the extent of the coming supply 
was realized. Live lamb prices have gone downward until 
they reached a point at Chicago on September 29 that was 
the lowest since 1913. 

With lambs of good quality being available, and with 
the large response of the demand when prices were lowered, 
packers have had good margins, more than syfficient to offset 


early losses. There can be no just ground for complaint against 
a policy of buying as low as possible and selling for a much 
as can be obtained, if the competition enjoyed by the pro- 
ducer as existing among buying interests in the live markets 
corresponds to the extent of the competition that exists between 
other agencies to whom the packers’ products are sold. 

With the new demand for lamb and the good prospect of 
its continuation, it will prove to be good business on the part 
of the distributors to have real concern for the extent of 
future production of lambs. As stated above, an ample supply 
for next year practically is assured. But unless producers 
then shall obtain a substantial reflection in price of the new 
demand, a sharp decline in supply is inevitable. 

Numerous and vigorous complaints have been voiced by 
producers against the prices which retailers are reported as 
charging for lamb. The retail prices printed in 
The ; 
Retailer the September Wool Grower, and which (for 
Chicago) are brought down to October | in this 
issue, are not complete, though the best available. They include 
over one thousand stores of all classes in New York and 
Chicago and the reductions recorded are not likely to be as 
great as have been made in other classes of cities from which 
official reports cannot now be secured. 

In Chicago, as in other cities, there are shops that still 
charge 65 cents per pound for lamb chops and 45 cents for 
legs of lambs, Such shops have a class of customers that are 
not seriously concerned over the prices they pay for food. Press 
announcements regarding lamb prices, and advertisements of 
chain and other stores cannot have escaped the notice of these 
customers who elect to order from their regular butcher even 
at the old prices. But a small proportion of the lamb supply 
is handled through shops of this class. 

On the other hand several chain store organizations have 
given their customers real bargains in lamb all of the time since 
last March. Hotels and restaurants have featured lamb more 
frequently and served it more attractively since they have 
been getting lower wholesale prices. Many medium-class 
restaurants are now regularly serving lamb at reasonable prices 
that previously never took a carcass or a cut of lamb from 
the packers’ branch houses or the supply companies. 

With a supply increased in one year by 17 per cent, and 
with other meats but slightly lower in price, it is certain that 
consumers generally have secured considerable benefit from the 
lowered level of lamb prices. k 

If there is inclination to insist that retailers generally are 
overcharging the consumers for lamb, it means that they 
should lower their selling figures and at the same time be ready 
to buy at higher figures—that is, if the producer is to benefit 
by further reductions in retail prices. 

Average retail prices may not have declined as much as 
live lamb prices. The public is buying the lamb, the retailer 
is making some money, and the packer also, but the producer 
still is losing. Plainly it is possible for the producers to be 
paid a large share of the consumers’ dollar paid for lamb and 
still leave reasonable profit margins for both packers and the 
retailer. The change now called for is not a reduction in whole- 
sale or retail figures but an increase in prices for live lamb. 
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THE NEW TARIFF COMMISSION 


RESIDENT HOOVER completed, 

late last month, the making of ap- 
pointments to the reorganized Tariff 
Commission as authorized by the Haw- 
ley-Smoot Tariff Act and required to be 
completed within ninety days after the 
act was passed. 

The new law permitted the President 
to appoint an entirely new commission, 
or to retain any of such old members as 
he desired to continue in office. This 
was the principal way in which the power 
of the President or the effect of the so- 
called flexible paragraphs was changed 
in the new law. 


While much has been said regarding 
the increased flexibility of the new rates 
under the operation of the commission, 
a comparison of the language of the old 
and the new acts shows that comparative- 
ly few changes were made. The Presi- 
dent, however, was very hopeful of ob- 
taining a highly competent commission 
capable of exercising greater powers than 
had been granted to previous bodies, The 
law authorizes salaries for members of the 
commission at $11,000 per year instead 
of $7500 as formerly. The provision 
which was attached by the House of 
Representatives removing the bipartisan 
requirement was not continued in the law 
and i* is necessary that not more than 
three of the six members of the commis- 
sion shall be members of the same 
political party. The term of office for 
members of the commission is six years. 

Members of the new commission are 
as follows: Chairman, Henry P. Fletcher 
(Republican, Pennsylvania), vice chair- 
man, Thomas Walker Page (Democrat, 
Virginia); Edgar B, Brossard (Republi- 
can, Utah); Alfred P. Dennis (Democrat, 
Maryland); John L. Coulter (Republi- 
can, North Dakota); and Lincoln Dixon 
(Democrat, Indiana). 

Only one of the present membership 
of the commission, the Chairman, is en- 
tirely new to that body. Messrs. Bros- 
sard, Dennis, and Dixon were members 
of the commission at the time of its re- 
organization. Mr. Coulter has been an 


economic expert in the employ of the 
commission for some years and was for- 
merly president of the Agricultural Col- 
lege of North Dakota. 


Mr. Page was a 


member of the commission under appoint- 
ment from President Wilson and resigned 
in 1922. 

The new Chairman comes to the com- 
mission from a long career in the diplo- 
matic service of the United States. This 


HENRY P. FLETCHER 


began in 1901 with his appointment as 
Second Secretary of the Legation at 
Havana, and continued by his transfer a 
year later to a similar post at Peking. 
He served in various legations in China 
for seven years and then went to Chile 
as Minister, later Ambassador. He be- 
came Ambassador to Mexico in 1916, 
was Undersecretary of State in 1921, 
Ambassador to Belgium in 1922, and to 
Italy in 1924, from which post he re- 
signed in June, 1929. He is a native of 
Pennsylvania, born in Greencastle in 
1873, and by profession, a lawyer. He was 
also one of Roosevelt’s Rough Riders, 
serving during the Spanish-American war 
in Cuba and later in the Philippines. 
The commission has published a new 
set of rules for practice which, however, 
do not make plain whether the parties 
asking for alteration in tariff rates will 
be expected to furnish all the information 
upon which the decision of the commis- 
sion is to be based, or whether the com- 
mission will, as heretofore, and as the law 
still appears to require, assume the re- 






sponsibility of obtaining costs of domes- 
tic and foreign production of articles for 
which the duty rates are under considera- 
tion. The proceedings and hearings for 
consideration of the rates of the new 
law have already been announced in con- 
nection with pig iron, woven wire fenc- 
ing, wood floors, wool felt hats, wool 
floor coverings, wood furniture, and other 
articles. 





SECRETARY HYDE’S POSITION 
ON GRAZING FEE REDUCTION 


Prompted by the discouragingly low 
markets and poor feed conditions, the 
Executive Committee of the National 
Wool Growers Association, at its August 
23 meeting, passed a resolution presented 
by Mr. W. D. Candland of Utah calling 
upon the Secretary of Agriculture to re- 
duce the fees charged for grazing on the 
national forests. 

The hope that such a reduction might 
be obtained was based on the fact that 
when, on January 25, 1927, Mr. W. M. 
Jardine, Secretary of Agriculture at that 
time, rendered his decision which brought 
to an end a long controversy over the 
proper charge for grazing and put into 
effect a new schedule of increased fees, 
they were described as “representing fair 
compensation for grazing in the respective 
national forests under the conditions now 
(1927) existing.” The great difference 
in conditions in the sheep industry then 
and now seemed to indicate that some 
relief might be obtained in the present 
situation. 

The message transmitting Mr. Cand- 
land’s resolution to President Hoover and 
Secretary of Agriculture Hyde read: 


Relative effect drouth and demoralized 
markets upon western stock raisers, of whom 
a great many purchase grazing on national 
forests, the following resolution was unan- 
imously passed August 23 by the Executive 
Committee of the National Wool Growers 
Association: 

“Whereas, the livestock industry is suf- 
fering from deflation in prices and many 
stockmen are seriously embarrassed by low 
returns and high operation costs, and 

“Whereas, President Hoover is endeavor- 
ing to ameliorate the deplorable condition of 
the agriculturists and livestock raisers, 

“Therefore, Be It Resolved, by the wool 
growers in national convention assembled, 
that the Secretary of Agriculture be re- 
quested to reduce fees for grazing of live- 
stock on the national forests at least fifty 
per cent for the current and ensuing years.” 

Stockmen using national forest grazing 
pay government approximately two million 
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dollars annually, which is increasing about 
$200,000 per year under ruling Secretary of 
Agriculture of January 25, 1927, giving effect 
this increase. It was claimed that fees then 
determined were fair under conditions then 
existing, Present conditions no way com- 
parable those 1927 and consistency of agri- 
cultural department as well as public interest 
fully justifies above request. 

From the Secretary of Agriculture came 


the following letter addressed to Presi- 
dent Hagenbarth on September 5: 


Dear Mr. Hagenbarth: 

Reference is made to the telegrams which 
you addressed to the President and to me 
under date of August 23, in which the pro- 
posal is made that the fees charged for 
grazing privileges on the national forests be 
reduced at least fifty per cent during the 
current and ensuing years: 

Telegraphic reports from the various 
regional offices in the western states do not 
indicate that requests for reductions in na- 
tional forest grazing fees have been urged 
by local stockmen or stock associations, The 
resolution of the Executive Committee of 
the National Wool Growers Association ap- 
pears to be based more on general conditions 
than on the specific conditions prevailing 
in the national forests. 

The facts available do not appear to war- 
rant the reduction in grazing fees proposed. 
There is no situation in the West compar- 
able to that now prevailing in certain of the 
eastern states. National Forest Regions 
One and Six (the Northwest, Inland Em- 
pire and Montana) are the only ones which 
indicate the existence of drouth conditions 
and then not in serious degree. Otherwise, 
range conditions in the national forests 
appear to be fair to good. There has been 
no forced sacrifice of livestock because of 
lack of feed, at least in anything like the 
degree there has been in some of the eastern 
states; no probability that essential breeding 
stock will be placed on the block. When 
the present market glut due to sales forced 
by drouth conditions has passed, as it no 
doubt will, the western livestock growers 


should be in a relatively strong position with « 


a prospect of advancing prices due to the 
reduction of eastern supplies of livestock. 

The livestock industry, as a whole, is not 
vitally interested in nor affected by the fees 
charged for the forage on the national 
forests. The animals grazed under permit 
and for which fees are charged represent 
only 4% per cent of the cattle and 15 per 
cent of the sheep in the United States; only 
18 per cent of the cattle and 26 per cent of 
the sheep in the eleven western range states. 
1n all probability the percentages of national 
forest permittees as compared to all live- 
stock producers are even smaller. 

So far as general markets, economic and 
operating conditions are concerned, the 
situation, of the national forest permittees 
is substantially the same as that of the 
much greater proportion who are not per- 
mittees. So far as summer feed conditions 
are concerned, the situation of the national 
forest permittees in general is believed to 
be much more favorable than that of the 
great majority of stockgrowers who are 
not permittees. The national forest users 
have had assured and stable sources of 
summer range which in the great majority 
of cases have been fully adequate. Few 
other livestock producers during the past 
several. months have had better, cheaper or 
more dependable feed. 

Considering the conditions which have 
prevailed this summer, it safely may be as- 


sumed that the average livestock growers 
would have been glad, even eager ,to secure 
the grazing privileges enjoyed by the na- 
tional forest permittees, at the prices charg- 
ed therefor. Every circumstance indicates 
that if the privileges had been available 
on a competitive basis, to the highest and 
best bidder, the returns therefrom would 
not only have equalled but in all probability 
greatly exceeded the fees actually paid or 
to be paid. The Department is unaware of 
any reduction. in the prices charged or to 
be charged for grazing privileges on lands 
of other ownership. 

The resolution adopted by the Executive 
Committee carries the implication that the 
prevailing grazing fees on national forests 
are based upon the best of feed and market 
conditions and, therefore, should be reduced 
as soon as such conditions decline. This is 
not at all the case. The data upon which 
the present fees are based covered wide 
ranges of forage and market conditions and 
operating costs, including poor as well as 
normal and superior years, They represent 
the average worth of the grazing privileges 
over extended periods of time, and a reduc- 
tion such as requested would bring them 
substantially below the average. Years of 
time were expended in studies which covered 
fully representative periods and conditions. 
Discounts were made to offset the assumed, 
but not always real, restrictions of national 
forest use. The fees were then established 
with liberal margins of safety. The recom- 
mendations of Mr. Dan C. Casement for fur- 
ther reductions were then adopted. The 
present fees unquestionably are conservative 
determinations of average rather than 
optimum values. 

In addition to furnishing forage, the 
United States is carrying on an expanding 
program of range improvement construction 
which markedly facilitates the handling of 
stock on the ranges and relieves the stock- 
owners of at least part of the costs they 
otherwise would have to bear. For the cur- 
rent fiscal year $100,000 has been allotted 
for this class of work, with the probability of 
equal, if not greater, expenditures in en- 
suing years, The permittees are receiving 
more than merely grass and weeds. 

All circumstances considered, the national 
forest grazing permittees, during the present 
crisis, have enjoyed many advantages and 
benefits not -available to the great majority 
of livestock producers. They have had as- 
sured and stable sources of summer feed 
which, in the great majority of cases, have 
been adequate to support their stock in good 
condition. Even at prevailing rates the 
charges for this summer range have con- 
stituted only very small percentages of 
operating costs, largely offset by relief from 
the need for making capital investments in 
range lands, with consequent burdens of 
taxation, interest and other carrying costs. 
In these respects they have a distinctly pre- 
ferential position as compared to the average 
stockgrower and a position infinitely superior 
to that of many livestock producers in mid- 
dle western and eastern states where the 
drouth conditions have been most severe. 
A reduction in grazing fees such as pro- 
posed would, under the circumstances, be 
difficult of justification and in many respects 
inequitable to other livestock growers and 
to the Federal government which must co- 
operate financially in many measures of 
drouth relief. I, therefore, am unable to give 
the proposal my approval. 


Very sincerely yours, 


ARTHUR W. HYDE, 
Secretary. 


L. F. Whitlock 

The sudden death of Mr. Lester F. 
Whitlock, manager of the Ogden Union 
Stock Yards, on September 19, brought 
a severe loss to the livestock industry of 
the intermountain territory. Apparently 
in good health, Mr. Whitlock suffered 
a heart attack at his home in Ogden on 
the evening of the 19th, from which he 
failed to rally. 

Mr. Whitlock was born in Chester, 
Sanpete County, Utah, in 1887, the son 
of Andrew and Hannah Allred Whitlock. 
His foundation in the livestock business 
was laid when as a boy, he assisted his 
father on the Uintah Reservation. He 
became manager of the stock yards at 
Montpelier, Idaho, and later assumed the 
supervision of the Ogden Union Stock 
Yards, which has been done in a very 
able and efficient manner. He was 
recognized as a very capable judge of 
livestock. 

Mrs, Whitlock, formerly Miss Daisy 
Kuhn of Ogden, and a daughter survive 
Mr. Whitlock. 


Victor Culberson 

Mr. Victor Culberson, president of the 
American National Live Stock Associa- 
tion died at his home in Silver City, New 
Mexico, on September 27. Death was 
the result of an intestinal malady that 
attacked Mr. Culberson over a year ago. 

The cattlemen elected Mr. Culberson 
to head their organization in February, 
1929, in recognition of years of loyal 
service to that industry. As president of 
the American National he appeared be- 
fore the Congressional committees in the 
interests of the cattle industry when the 
tariff bill was under consideration, and in 
other ways demonstrated his desire and 
ability to serve the industry. 

Mr. Culberson, who was the son of 
Sherwood Franklin Culberson, was born 
in Atlanta, Ga., March 24, 1863. He 
came to the Texas-New Mexico border in 
1876 and in 1882 he came _ to Grant 
County. is first year was spent in the 
mining business. 

He entered the cattle business in 1883 
as president and part owner of the GOS 
Cattle Company. 

Besides his widow, two sons survive 
him, Victor Culberson, Jr., of Los 
Angeles, Calif., and Sherwood Culberson 
of the Roswell Military institute. 
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THE NEW-STYLE LAMB 
DEMONSTRATION 


BIGGER and better lamb demon- 
stration plan is being inaugurated 
at Kansas City, October 13 to 25: 

This new demonstration is a develop- 
ment of the lamb cutting demonstrations 
that have been going on since September, 
1927, under the auspices of the National 
Wool Growers Association and the Colo- 
rado-Nebraska Lamb Feeders Association 
under cooperative arrangements with the 
National Livestock and Meat Board. 
The new type of demonstration is being 
carried on under the same arrangement. 

New features have been added consist- 
ing of lamb cooking demonstrations, sup- 
porting advertisements in local papers, 
and the stamping of good quality car- 
casses by the packers supplying the mar- 
ket in which the demonstration is going 
on. 


The first demonstration of this char- 
acter was held at Kansas City on October 
13, and the work will continue there until 
October 25. Kansas City has a popula- 
tion of 600,000 which is served by over 
2000 meat selling establishmnets operat- 
ing as individual, independent stores, or 
as regular combination meat and grocery 
shops or chain store branches, in addition 
to a large number of restaurants and 
hotels. Packers report that Kansas City 
has not been a good city for lamb sales, 
and that with the present supply of good 
lambs available at a very attractive price, 
an unusual opportunity is presented to 
establish a new and large outlet for lamb. 


A preliminary meeting was held on the 
evening of October 9 in the rooms of 
the Kansas City Livestock Exchange. 
The meeting was presided over by Mr. 
R. C. Pollock, general manager of the 
National Livestock and Meat Board, and 





was attended by packers, city and car 
route salesmen, to the number of 120. 
These men assumed the responsibility, 
through their connections with the shops 
of distributing the window streamers, 
menu booklets, and other literature to be 
used or given out by the retailers. They 
also lent full assistance in the arrange- 
ments for the cutting and cooking demon- 





strations to be conducted before various 
retail organizations. The first combined 
cutting and cooking demonstration was 


Sixty-Sixth Annual Convention National 
Wool Growers Association 
COLORADO SPRINGS, COLORADO 


DECEMBER 10, 11, 12, 1930 


Meetings of Convention Committees and of the Association 
Executive Committee to be Held at the Same Place on December 9 


hy results of many years’ organization work for a better system 
of wool marketing were attained and have constituted the 
strongest phase of our industry in 1930. 

Our lamb marketing affairs are in extremely bad condition. 
This convention will be largely devoted to consideration of methods 


for their improvement. 


Also, there will be reports of this year’s 


activities and next year’s plans of the National Wool Marketing 


Corporation. 


A large attendance of wool growers from all states is urged. 
—F. J. Hagenbarth, President. 


conducted on Monday morning, October 
13, at the Plaza theatre, by Mr. Cullen, 
Miss Inez Willson, and Miss Nora Altic. 
Mr, Cullen first presented his more re- 
cently improved methods of dividing a 
lamb carcass into suitable household cuts. 
Miss Willson, who is the Home Econ- 
omist of the National Livestock and 
Meat Board, was in charge of the cook- 
ing demonstrations and instructions, as- 
sisted by Miss Nora Altic, who has had 
estensive experience in conducting pub- 
lic demonstrations of the most modern 
and attractive methods of cooking meats. 
These demonstrations are to be conducted 
each morning during the Kansas City 
period, and the enthusiasm that has de- 
veloped through the trade, combined 
with the advertising being conducted, in- 
sures a large and respresentative turnout. 


One Kansas City firm has offered a 
prize of a refrigerator selling at $260.00, 
and another, an electric range valued at 
$160.00. These premiums will be award- 
ed at the closing demonstration to the 
holders of the ticket bearing the numbers 
drawn at that time. 


The Armour, Cudahy, Swift, and Wil- 
son companies have agreed to stamp their 
company names on the better half of the 
lamb carcasses sold during the time of 
the demonstration work at Kansas City. 
This will enable those not accustomed 
to purchasing lamb to readily obtain 


high quality meat by asking their butcher 
to furnish them cuts from carcasses bear- 
ing the packers’ stamp. This is the first 


instance in which lamb stamped for 
quality has been offered in a commercial 
way, and it is expected that the plan 
will be extended and made permanent. 
A full report of the details of this new- 
style demonstration work being inaugu- 
rated at Kansas City will appear in- the 
November issue of the National Wool 
Grower. 





THE PACKERS’ CONSENT 
DECREE 


ONSIDERATION of the petition of 

the packers affected by the Consent 
Decree of 1920, was begun on October 7, 
in the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia,: Justice Bailey presiding. 

The five large packing concerns affect- 
ted by the decree were represented by 
counsel. The National Wholesale Grocers 
Association which was admitted as an in- 
tervenor in the case some years ago was 
in opposition. The United States At- 
torney General’s Department is also a 
party to the case in support of the govern- 
ment’s contentions regarding the condi- 
tions of the decree. 


Justice Bailey refused the petition of 
the National Wool Growers Association 
and the American National Livestock 
Association to participate in the case as 
intervenors. The associations were rep- 
resented by Attorney George A. Clough 
of San Francisco. Justice Bailey, how- 
ever, agreed to the submission of a brief 
by the associations, which will be sub- 
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mitted at the close of the taking of testi- 
mony, and will cover all aspects of the 
case and review the testimony on behalf 
of the ‘associations for the consideration 
of the court in reaching a final decision. 
It is announced that the taking of tes- 
timony and arguments by the counsel] is 
likely to occupy from six to eight weeks. 


A large number of witnesses will be pre- 
sented on both sides including, for the 
packers, government experts and econ- 
omists who will testify as to former and 
present economic conditions in the meat 
industry, representatives of various live- 
stock producers’ organizations, and 
others. 








WHAT THE FIGURES SHOW 
ABOUT THE 1930 LAMB TRADE 
HERE has been an increase of over 
17 per cent in the number of lambs 
slaughtered and consumed in the United 


; 3 Chicago. Their figures printed below SHEEPMEN’S CALENDAR 
States this year, under Federal inspec- inctude all stocker or feeder shipments Conventions 
tion, as compared with 1929. It is con- . nag? ae a California Wool Growers—San Fran- 
sidered that 80 per cent of the lambs < See ee Oe Dee Ss cisco November 12-13. 


slaughtered are handled in plants having 
Federal meat inspection. Complete rec- 
ords on other slaughter are not obtain- 
able. Changes in the numbers coming 
under Federal inspected slaughter can be 
considered as representing developments 
in the country’s entire slaughter. The 
numbers reported by months since Jan- 
uary, 1929, are shown below: 





Shipments of Feeder and Stocker Sheep 


The figures on shipments of sheep to 
the country for feeding are reported week- 
ly by the Market News Service, of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, at 


souri, Nebraska, Kansas, Indiana, and 
Michigan, from the markets at Chicago, 
St. Paul, Kansas City, Denver, Omaha, 
Ft. Worth, East St. Louis, Indianapolis, 
St. Joseph, Oklahoma City, Sioux City, 
and Wichita. 


Movement of Feeder and Stocker 
Lambs and Sheep from 12 
Markets into Seven States 





and (3) retail prices in two classes of 
stores in each of those cities. The figures 
included the prices of August 15, 1929, 
and weekly or bi-weekly reports from 
June 7, to August 15, 1930. 

The table below is for Chicago only 
as more recent retail figures for New 
York are not obtainable in time for pub- 
lication this month. They show the live, 
dressed, and retail prices for two classes 
of shops in Chicago for August 15, 1929 
and 1930, and approximately for Sep. 
tember |, and 15, and October 1, 1930. 





Oregon Wool Growers—Burns, Novem- 
ber 14-15. 

National Wool Growers — Colorado 
Springs, Colo., December 10-12. 

Idaho Wool Growers—Boise, January 
8-10. 

Utah Wool Growers—Salt Lake City, 
January 13-14. 

Montana Wool Growers—January 15- 


17. 

Washington Wool Growers—January 
19-20. 

New Mexico Wool Growers—February 


’ Sales and Shows 











Monthly Slaughter of Sheep and 1930 1929 1928 Pacific International L. S. Exposition 
Lambs Under Federal Inspection July ............ 66,720 91,902 88,508 —Portland, Ore., October 25-No- 
August ........ 183,510 285,276 255,128 vember 1. 
1929 1930 September ..551,460 633,485 696,049 Ak-Sar-Ben Stock Show—Omaha, Oc- 
(ee 1,150,011 1,225,071 tober 31-November 7. ; 
February .........:... 953,226 1,187,349 Totals ..2 801,690 1,010,663 1,039,685 International L. S. Exposition—Chica- 
Sl ees 1,006,305 1,357,992 = go, November See ee 6. 
7, EERE 1,118,935 1,386,549 P . rismas Livestock Show—Los Ange- 
REFEREE I 1,201,852 1,370,144 Wholesale and Retail Prices les Union Stock Yards, November 
(Eee 1,107,785 1,294,546 . ; , 29-December 6. 
, ariel mara 1,254,810 1,411,235 Changes in wholesale and retail prices National Western Stock Show—Den- 
TNE «oso ee, 1,298,048 1.413,31 ; i ver, January 17-24, 1931. 
sa secuanmeaa 1316926 15011292 for Chicago since August 15, are shown y 
below. In the September Wool Grow- 
Total 9 mos.......10,407,898 12,237,493 i i 
iS ae 1,365,325 17.5% Inc. er there were printed the figures of the James M. Davis 
ia. 1,159,150 U. S. Department of Agriculture upon 
December .............. 1,090,989 


Total for year....14,023,362 


(1) prices of live lambs at Chicago, (2) 
dressed lambs at Chicago and New York, 





























Mr. James M. Davis, prominent sheep 
raiser of Pullman, Washington, was killed 
in an automobile accident on September 





























Chicago Lamb Prices—On Foot, Dressed, and Retail 25. Mr. Davis was generally known to 
wool growers of the Pacific coast and the 
RETAIL PRICES i jo “ 
Live Lambs || Lamb Carcasses Choice Grade Good Grade Northwest on account of his activities in 
Good aid Ghote || Good | Ghoice || _Dalivery"Shove)"* || __ “Sarr Bhone}"? connection .with the Pacific Cooperative 
} | Peer ae pe Pee Wool Grower, which he served as a direc- 
Aug. 7? — | $8.75 0 $27.30 |$28.20 || 40-45 | 55-60 | 50-55 || 35-40 | 50-55 | 45-50 tor vice president for a number of years, 
Aug. 15, 1930 .75 to 50 || 18.00 | 20.00 || 30-35 | 45-50 | 42-50 || 25-30 | 39-45 | 39-42 i i inet 
Aug. 29, 1930 || 19.00 | 21.00 Mr. Davis was a native of Washington, 
Aug. 30, 1930 || 850to 10.10 | forty-seven years old at the time of his 
Sept. 1, 1930 32-36 | 50-60 | 50-60 || 28-32 | 40-50 | 40-50 i i as 
Sept. 12° 1930 17.50 | 19.00 death. His sheep business was conducted 
Sept. 13, 1930 8.50to 9.25 on a scale that brought him recognition 
Sept. 15, 1930 32-38 | 42-55 | 39-45 || 25-32 | 39-42 | 35-39 as a keen. alert business ma Mrs. 
Oct. 1, 1930 30-35 | 40-50 | 35-40 || 25-30 | 30-40 | 25-35 , ; ' wa 
Oct. 3, 1930 | 15.50 | 17.00 - Davis, a daughter, Marion,'and two sons, 
Oct. 4, 1930 7.50to 8.10 | Neil and Walter, survive. 
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AROUND THE RANGE COUNTRY 


WYOMING 


Much warm, sunshiny weather was 
fine for pastures, ranges and livestock, 
though a few nights were cold enough for 
frost in many sections. Showers were 
occasional ‘and rather general, with some 
snow in all the higher country, affording 
ample moisture for ranges and late crops. 
The third alfalfa crop was being gather- 
ed, largely under favorable conditions of 
weather. Livestock have undergone an 
appreciable improvement, and are largely 
doing well or thriving. 


Medicine Bow 


From September | to 23, fine weather 
prevailed here; from the 23rd to the 
26th, it was cold and stormy, with snow 
in the mountains; and yesterday and 
today (28th) it is moderate. On account 
of the late rains, the frost got some of 
the fall forage before it had cured and 
prospects for range feed are only fair. 

No lambs have been contracted to my 
knowledge. There will be fewer ewe 
lambs shipped to market on account of 
the prevailing prices. A few sales of 
breeding ewes, yearling crossbreds, have 
been reported at $6.00. I believe most 
sheepmen will hold all aged ewes that 
have a 50-50 chance of wintering. 

Beginning with October 1, the wages 
for herders will be cut to $50 and camp- 
tenders will get $60 a month. 


John Burke. 


Badwater 


Sheep are in excellent condition here. 
We have about three cars of wether 
lambs to sell and 500 old ewes. I do not 
believe we will sell the old ewes, but let 
them out on shares. Our lambs will be 
shipped about October 17, if they are not 
sold here before that time. No contracts 
have been made that I know of (October 
5). 

Fall range feed is good and if the snow 
is not too deep, we will not need any 
hay. The dry, warm weather during 
September also cured the winter feed, 
which is good. 





HE notes on weather condi- 

tions appearing under the 
names of the various states are 
furnished by J. Cecil Alter of 
the U. S. Weather Bureau and 
based upon reports and publica- 
tions of that bureau for the 
month of September. 

The Wool Grower welcomes 
and desires communications 
from interested readers in any 
part of the country for this de- 
partment of the Wool Grower 
and also invites comment and 
opinions upon questions relat- 
ing to the sheep industry and 
statements of occurrences of 
importance and significance to 
wool growers. 











Herders and camptenders are receiving 
$00 a month in this section. 


| think the retailers are charging too 
much for lamb in comparison to what 
we are getting for it on foot. 


Geo. A. Davis. 


MONTANA 


Warm daytime temperatures much of 
the time were very favorable for live- 
stock and ranges. Some frosty nights 
halted the growth of grasses in some sec- 
tions, but the growing season was not 
terminated as a rule. More or less rain 
fell, improving the condition of pastures 
and ranges, and giving a resultant im- 
provement in the condition of cattle and 
sheep. Large shipments to market were 
reported. 

Stanford 


September brought very good weather 
for stock; the fall range is a little short, 
however, due to insufficient rainfall. 

Feeder lambs have been taken on con- 
tracts this past month at 514 cents. No 
ewe lambs have been contracted, and 
there apparently is no market for breed- 
ing ewes at present. 

While there is no surplus of feed here, 
it is believed that there will be ample for 








sheep this winter. Some old ewes will be 
kept, due to low prices, that otherwise 
would go to market. Few ewe lambs 
will be shipped out this fall. 


W. B. Matthews. 


Cameron 


We had a great deal of rain the early 
part of August, but since then it has 
been rather warm. July rains were plen- 
tiful, so the fall range is very good in 
this section (September 7). 

Possibly 15 per cent more lambs will 
be shipped to the Chicago market this 
year from this district, about three- 
fourths of them fat. The shipments wiil 
include about the same number of ewe 
lambs as in 1929, 


During the summer we have been pay- 
ing herders and camptenders $75 a 
month, but the talk now is that $50 will 
be the wage for winter herding. 


G. C. Armitage. 


OREGON 


It has been too dry over much of the 
state for fall pastures and winter ranges. 
Showers through the month benefited 
some areas, but range conditions are un- 
even, and considerable numbers of cattle 
and sheep were receiving feed. Showers 
interfered with late haying and clover 
seed hulling. Livestock, as a rule, have 
done very well, and more or less market- 
ing has been done. Frosts damaged 
some alfalfa late in the month. 


The Dalles 


It is a little early (September 10) to 
tell how fall feed is going to be. We 
are having general rains now and if they 
continue, the ranges will be normal. 

About 70 per cent of our lambs are 
feeders. They are usually sold at home 
to shippers from Idaho and other points. 
This year about 60 per cent of our lambs 
are going to Pacific Coast points. The 
range of figures in contracts for feeder 
lambs has been from 7 cents down to 
41% cents. Straight ewe lambs, half- 
blood, have made as high as 8 cents. 
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There have only been a few such sales, 
however. More ewe lambs than usual 
will be shipped to market this fall. 

Wages: for herders and camptenders are 
$60 to $75 a month. 


L. Barnum. 
Antelope 


Several lamb buyers have been in this 
locality recently, but apparently are not 
much interested, though prices are very 
low. Some contracts for feeders have 
been made at 4 cents for wethers; 4 to 5 
cents for mixed bunches; and 5% to 6 
cents for straight ewe lambs. From 
present indications, fewer ewe lambs are 
being shipped to market than a year ago. 

With the exception of a couple of 
showers, September was a dry month, and 
fall range conditions are not good at 
present (October 5). Hay is much too 
high in comparison to sheep prices. 


John L. Brogan. 


Crane 


Local showers during September have 
started the grass on the Steens Mountains 
and on the foothills. A little more mois- 
ture is needed, however, for the fall range. 
If we get it, feed should be excellent 
there. 

Lambs are selling up to 514 cents for 
wethers, to 514 cents for mixed bunches, 
and to 6% for straight ewe lambs. 

Up to $6.50 is being paid for yearling 
crossbred ewes; $5 to $5.50 is being paid 
for fine-wooled yearlings; and up to $4.50 
for ewes of mixed ages. 

Wages for herders and camptenders 
are $75 a month. 

A. E. Brown. 


IDAHO 


Ideal autumn weather prevailed, tem- 
peratures being mild much of the time, 
yet showers were ample for current and 
future needs generally, Range and pas- 
ture forage is still ample, and livestock 


are thriving. The third cutting of alfalfa 
was progressing satisfactorily. No im- 
portant frost injury occurred; and fall 
work has been pushed well along. The 
only livestock feeding reported was to 
dairy herds. 


‘lambs or breeding ewes. 


Carey 


Temperatures fell to the freezing point 
a few nights in September; the month as 
a whole was dry. Part of the fall range 
is producing good feed, but a large por- 
tiom, of it. is burnt off. Sheepmen are 
paying $8 for hay, there being a surplus 
in Carey County. 

Feeder lambs (mixed ewes and 
wethers) have been contracted recently 
at 6 cents. As high as $10 has been paid 
for yearling crossbred ewes; $8 for fine- 
wooled yearlings, and $7 for mixed ages. 

The general wage for herders and 
camptenders is $75 a month. 


T. A. Baptie. 


Shelley 


Much rain fell during August and fall 
feed conditions are promising (Septem- 
ber 10). 

So far there has been no activity in 
We have abcut 
the same number of lambs to market. 
although I believe more ewe lambs will 
be kept for flock replacements this fall 
than was the case a year ago. 


C. Anderson. 


Muldoon 


We are having good fall weather, with 
the first frosts of the season coming the 
last of September. There has been ample 
rain to start green grass on the fall range 
and feeding conditions are excellent. 

More lambs than usual are reported, 
on pasture, on the Minidoka project. Hay 
is selling at Rupert for $8 a ton, with a 
very short crop. 

Black-faced feeder lambs are being 
taken at 414 to 434 cents; fine wools 
(mixed) at 4 cents; crossbred ewe lambs 
at 6% cents; and fine-wooled ewe lambs 
at 614 cents. 

Eight to ten dollars has been paid for 
crossbred yearling ewes and up to $7.75 
for fine-wooled yearlings. 

Herders and camptenders are getting 


$70 a month. 
Robert Brockie. 


WASHINGTON 


This was a fairly good month for pas- 
tures, ranges and livestock, though a few 
sections need more rain, The month be- 
gain with a drouth prevailing generally, 
but this was relieved by showers or good 
rains in many counties, along the Pacific 
side of the state. Livestock have all done 
well, but the fall and winter pasturage 
outlook is none too good in many coun- 
ties. 

Roosevelt 


The late summer and early fall have 
been very dry here, and unless we have 
some rain soon green grass will not be 
very plentiful, There is plenty of dry 
grass—very dry—in the mountains. Pas- 
ture feeding will be very high. 

About 5 per cent more lambs are being 
shipped from this section this season; 
about 25 per cent of them, more than 
usual, are feeders. Most of our lambs are 
sent to the Portland and Seattle markets. 
Contracts for feeder lambs, wethers and 
mixed bunches also, have been made re- 
cently at 434 cents. Straight ewe lambs 
are going at 5 to 5% cents. I think that 
in the majority of cases, sheepmen will 
sell more of their ewe lambs than or- 
dinarily. However, I heard that one 
large operator will keep 10,000 ewe lambs 
this fall. 

Herders are now getting $75 a month, 
but this wage will be reduced this winter 
to $50. Camptenders receive the same 
monthly pay as herders. 

J. A. Barney. 


Grand Dalles 


We have plenty of dry feed at present 
(September 30), but our fall ranges are 
very much in need of rain if green grass 
is to be produced. Practically no rain 
has fallen during the past month; tem- 
peratures have been normal. 

Recent transactions in yearling cross- 
bred ewes have been on the basis of $6 to 
$7.50 a head; fine-wooled ewes of the 
same age have gone also within the same 
price range. No ewe lambs were held 
back for flock replacements. A number 
of farmers are selling their farm flocks, 
offering them, in some cases, as low as 
$3 for good young, large ewes. 


(Continued to page 41) 
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With this issue of the Wool Grower begins 
a series of articles upon the diseases and ail- 
ments which are of most serious concern to 
sheep raisers. The articles, which will continue 
through the winter months, will be written by 
Dr. Hadleigh Marsh, who directs the labora- 
tory work and investigations of the Montana 
Veterinary Research Board at Bozeman, Mon- 
tana. This board came into existence about a 
year ago for the purpose of standardizing the 
prevention, treatment, and control of livestock 
diseases. Before assuming bis duties with the 
Research Board, Dr. Marsh had been patho- 
logist and bacteriologist of the Montana 
Livestock Sanitary Board for a period of ten 
years. He is the son of Dr. C. Dwight Marsh, 
the world’s expert on poisonous plants, whose 
very excellent articles on that subject in the 
Wool Grower will be recalled by our readers. 


No. 1 


SANITATION AND FEEDING 
FOR DISEASE PREVENTION 


WENTY-FIVE years ago the sheep 

business in the West was considered 
as more or less of a gamble—a man 
either made a lot of money or he made 
a big losing. The individual sheep had 
a comparatively low value, the cost of 
production was low, and little attention 
was paid to the loss of a few sheep. To- 
day the sheep business has become stab- 
ilized to the point where it is a legitimate 
business proposition that will return a 
fair average profit to the man who 
handles it properly. The cost of pro- 
duction has increased to a point which 
demands that all possible losses be pre- 
vented if a profit is to be shown. 

One of the causes of loss is disease, 
much of which is preventable. In the 
northwestern states the normal annual 
loss of ewes from various causes is con- 
sidered to be from 5 to 6 per cent. W2 
have no statistics to show how much of 
this loss is due to preventable disease, 
but my experience indicates that it may 
be as much as 2 per cent. Besides the 
ewe loss, there is also a large annual loss 
of lambs, much of which may be charged 
to preventable disease. 

These losses have been accepted in the 
past as more or less inevitable, but the 
portion of the so-called normal ewe loss 
which is due to disease can be largely 
eliminated, and can be almost entirely 
prevented in the case of the lambs. This 
can be accomplished by proper methods 





Prevention and Treatment of Sheep Diseases 


By Dr. Hadleigh Marsh, Pathologist, Montana Veterinary Research Board 


of handling sheep based on an under- 
standing of the principles of disease pre- 
vention, and on the intelligent use of 





DR. HADLEIGH MARSH 


veterinary advice, In the last ten years 
there has been an increasing demand on 
the part of the sheepmen for investiga- 
tion of sheep diseases and for com- 
petent veterinary service. Veterinarians 
all over the country have been giving 
more attention to sheep. As it is often 
impracticable to get veterinary service 
for the treatment of individual sheep, 
the prevention of disease should be em- 
phasized, and veterinary advice along 
preventive lines should be sought. It 
would pay sheep outfits of any size to 
employ, in an advisory capacity, a veter- 
inarian who understands sheep, in order 
to prevent disease. 

The prevention of loss from disease 
depends upon a proper understanding of 
the conditions which are conducive to 
the development of disease. The old- 
timer in the sheep -business may say that 
in the old days it was unnecessary to pay 
any attention to disease or to use the 
various veterinary services which are 
available today, and that it should not 


be necessary today. Such a man does 
not realize the changes that have taken 
place in conditions under which sheep 
are run and their: significance in relation 
to disease losses. 

In the western states the changes that 
have occurred illustrate very well the 
principles underlying the prevention of 
disease loss. In the early days the sheep 
were handled under conditions similar 
to those under which the wild animals 
existed. The grazing was unlimited, 
which resulted in the livestock obtain- 
ing the necessary variety of feed. The 
unlimited range also prevented the con- 
centration of disease germs and parasites, 
which often results when the stock are 
confined in small pastures. The sheep 
were not confined in sheds to any extent. 
The lambs were dropped on grass at a 
favorable season of the year, preventing 
many lamb troubles. Under these con- 
ditions the losses were due to exposure 
or winter starvation rather than to 
disease. Since the old open range days 
there has been a gradual change away 
from natural conditions, and an increase 
in the opportunity for the development 
of disease. The first general change was 
the introduction of winter hay feeding, 
which for some time in the winter con- 
centrates the sheep on a compafatively 
small area. Heavier stocking of the 
range brought on some troubles, such 
as loco poisoning. Later shed lambing 
and early lambing were introduced, 
which developed a sanitary problem, and 
which were the cause of large losses of 
young lambs, Another complication was 
the lamb fattening operation, which pro- 
duced artificial conditions and losses 
from nutritional disturbances. ‘The next 
stage was the development of farm flocks, 
where the sheep are moré or less per- 
manently confined to small pastures. 

These changes from the natural graz- 
ing on open range to the somewhat ar- 
tificial conditions in small flocks on 
farms have increased the opportunity for 
the development and spread of infectious 
and parsasitic diseases, and for nutritional 
disorders. 
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The problems presented in the preven- 
tion of loss by disease vary according tu 
the conditions in- various parts of the 
country, but the underlying principles 
are the same. Proper sanitation and 
proper feeding and grazing conditions 
are the fundamental factors in the pre- 
vention and control of disease, and the 
sheepman should have an understanding 
of these points in order to obtain the best 
results in his business. 


Sanitation 


Th principles of sanitation apply alike 
to range, pasture, and farm conditions, 
although under strictly range conditions 
sanitation is a minor problem. Many of 
our troubles, both on range and farm, 
are due to excess moisture. The natural 
habitat of the sheep in on high, dry 
ground, and the development of several 
infectious and parasitic diseases is fav- 
ored by grazing sheep on wet land or 
handling them in poorly drained sheds 
and corrals. Wet conditions are neces- 
sary for the spread of parasites such as 
stomach worms, lung worms, and liver 
flukes. Even on a dry range where sheep 
water at water holes and reservoirs, there 
is trouble with stomach worms. Swampy 
land is also favorable for the develop- 
ment of foot-rot. 

One important phase of sheep manage- 
ment from the standpoint of disease pre- 
vention is a proper water supply. A 
clean running water supply is essential 
to the health of sheep. This is par- 
ticularly true of bred ewes. 

Another point in range sanitation is 
the frequent change of bed grounds, and 
bedding sheep on dry ground with good 
drainage. 

Where winter feeding and shed lamb- 
ing are practiced, sanitary precautions 
become especially important, and in the 
case of farm flocks on limited pasture, 
they are of still greater importance. In 
feeding, care should be taken that feed 
is not wasted and worked over several 
times, as this tends to the concentratron 
of parasites if they are present, and to 
the spread of infections. The question 
of shelter is quite important. Sheep do 
not require warm sheds for protection 
from winter weather. The best protec- 
tion is brush or open sheds to serve as 
a windbreak. The crowding of sheep 


into tight sheds is the cause of much 
trouble. On many sheep ranches, the 
lambing sheds have been built in a creek 
bottom, only two or three feet from the 
water. This creates a very unsanitary 
condition in early spring. The shed 
should be placed on a well-drained area 
above the creek bottom. At no time 
should a shed be filled with sheep at 
night and closed up tight. Under these 
conditions the sheep become overheated 
during the night, and when they are 
turned out in the morning they are sud- 
denly exposed to cold air, with the danger 
of producing colds and pneumonia. An- 
other bad feature of tight shedding, 
especially where the ground is damp, is 
that a great deal of ammonia is given 
off from the accumulation of excrement 
from the sheep. This irritates the lungs. 
It also irritates the feet of the sheep, 
which are softened by the warmth and 
moisture. It should be remembered that 
nature provides the sheep with a coat 
of wool which protects them from the 
cold, and that the chief objects of shelter, 
even in a lambing shed, are a windbreak 
and a tight roof to keep the lambs dry. 


Feeding 


Proper nutrition is another important 
basic factor in keeping sheep healthy and 
in preventing disease loss. This applies 
to the range and pasture as well as to 
the feed lot. With no class of livestock 
is this more important than with sheep. 
Sheep seem to be more susceptible than 
other domestic animals to abrupt changes 
in feed and to auto-intoxication due to 
improperly balanced rations or faulty 
elimination. 

Here again range sheep present a les- 
ser problem than do winter-fed sheep, 
farm flocks, and feeders, with the excep- 
tion of loss due to poisonous plants. On 
the range they get the natural variety 
necessary to proper nutrition, The evils 
of overstocking should be recognized, as 
where it occurs, the most desirable types 
of feed are reduced to a minimum and 
the sheep are forced to a diet of less 
nutritious and often injurious plants. This 
condition is one of the chief factors in 
the production of losses from certain 
kinds of poisonous plants, such as loco 
and sneezeweed. 


Where sheep are dependent upon hay 
feeding during the winter, the chances for 
nutritional disorders are increased. This 
is especially true of bred ewes, which 
are themselves particularly susceptible to 
the effects of improper diet, and because 
the proper development of the lamb de- 
pends largely upon the proper feeding 
conditions for the ewes. It seems to be 
conceded that alfalfa hay is the best single 
feed for ewes. This may with advantage 
be supplemented with grain in proper 
proportions, particularly during the lat- 
ter part of the period of gestation. Wild 
hay cut in creek bottoms js poor feed, and 
if it must be fed, should be supplemented 
with a high-protein concentrate such as 
cottonseed cake. Upland wild hay is 
good feed, but should be supplemented 
with a little grain, preferably oats. There 
are several reasons for supplementing 
even alfalfa hay with a small amount of 
concentrates during the last six weeks of 
pregnancy. First, grain feeding should 
supply additional protein for the develop- 
ment of the lamb and should increase the 
milk supply of the ewe. Then replacing 
some of the hay with grain gives the 
needed variety and reduces the bulk of 
feed in the rumen. Overfeeding with 
bulky feed and lack of exercise cause 
losses of ewes to pregnancy disease. In 
connection with a discussion of feeding 
ewes with the idea of preventing disease 
and loss, we should mention the de- 
sirability of using natural winter range 
as much as possible, and the necessity of 
plenty of exercise for the pregnant ewe. 
Other factors of importance are an abund- 
ant supply of clean, running water and 
regular salting. 

When we come to the small farm flock, 
the points brought out above become of 
still greater importance, and in addition 
we have the question of limited summer 
pastures. Here we have to guard against 
losses from pasturing on feeds such as 
sweet clover and other cultivated crops. 

Another branch of the business where 
there is great possibility for loss from 
nutritional disorders, is that of fattening 
lambs. Here the chief causes of trouble 
are too abrupt changes from the grass 
and milk diet of the lamb to concentrated 
feeds of various kinds, and the forcing 
of lambs too rapidly to a highly fattening 
ration. 
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Progress In Lamb Demonstration Work 


EPTEMBER marked the third an- 

niversary of the lamb campaign. 
During the three years the work has been 
under way it has’grown from a small 
experimental project to one which is 
firmly established on a national scale. 

It was the Nation- 
al Wool Growers As- 
sociation which took 
the lead in fostering 
the national program 
for lamb. As _ the 
first step in the fall 
of 1927, the associa- 
tion tested out a 
carefully laid plan of 
attack. It will be re- 
called that this work 
was entered into 
rather cautiously in 
view of the fact that 
there was no preced- 
ent by which to be 
guided. 

Three cities were 
selected for these 
tests — Springfield, 
Ill., St. Joseph, Md., 
and Omaha, Nebr. 
The results were 
highly gratifying 
and rapid expansion 
country followed. 


Three Years of Progress 

Retailers, packers, restaurant men, 
housewives, and educators acclaimed the 
modern methods of cutting lamb as shown 
in the demonstration which is the fea- 
ture of the campaign. The lamb feed- 
ers of Colorado and Nebraska joined 
the wool growers in sponsoring the work. 
Universities and colleges were attracted 
by the educational value of the program 
and are actually assisting in carrying 
forward. Requests for demonstrations 
have eliminated the task of arranging 
engagements and have introduced instead 
the problem of filling the dates requested. 
A constantly increasing demand for edu- 
cational literature on lamb has been 
created. 

The foregoing are a few of the high 
points in the campaign which is con- 





to all parts of the 


tinuing at top speed, at the present in 
the eastern section of the country. 

On October 3 a whirlwind campaign 
was brought to a close in the state of 
North Carolina. Here, as in a number 
of other instances in the past, the state 








HEADS OF MEATS DEPARTMENTS AT EIGHT COLLEGES LEARN HOW 
TO MAKE MODERN CUTS OF LAMB 


Scene at the school held September 8 to 13 at Ohio State University under the 
auspices of the National Live Stock and Meat Board. 


Left to right: Prof. G. A. Brown, Michigan State College; Prof. E. J. Wilford, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky; Max O. Cullen, lamb cutting specialist of the National Live Stock 
and Meat Board, who gave instruction; Prof. F. H. Helmreich, Ohio State University; 
Prof. P. T. Ziegler, Pennsylvania State College; R. C. Pollock, general manager, National 
Live Stock and Meat Board; K. F. Warner, U. S. Department of Agriculture, who gave’ 
instructions in cutting pork; D. W. Hartzell, beef demonstrator of the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board; Prof. J. H. Longweil, West Virginia University; Prof. R. E. 
Nance, North Carolina State College; and Prof. W. E. Hunt, University of Maryland. 


agricultural college cooperated in con- 
ducting the campaign. Prof. R. E. 
Nance of the animal husbandry depart- 
ment was assigned to the work and not 
only was instrumental in making ar- 
rangements for meeting in nine represent- 
ative cities and establishing contact with 
the local newspapers in the interests of 
publicity, but also accompanied M. O. 
Cullen, lamb demonstrator, throughout 
the campaign and lectured on lamb at 
each of the meetings. 


College Stimulates Interest 

The part taken by the college, no 
doubt, was responsible to a great extent 
for the keen local interest in the cam- 
pargn. The cutting demonstrations and 
lectures were given before excellent 
audiences of packers, meat retailers, high 
school students, and housewives, and in 
every case the program was highly com- 
plimented. Newspapers recognized the 


importance of the project and gave liber- 
ally of their news space in its behalf. A 
number of the news articles were illus- 
trated, all of which served to attract 
greater attention... The cities on the 
North Carolina itinerary were: Wilson, 
Goldsboro, New 
Bern, Raleigh, 
Greensboro, Winston 
Salem, Salisbury, 
Charlotte, and Ashe- 
ville. 
College Faculty 

Attend Meat Schoo! 


For a period of 
one week immediate- 
ly preceding the 
North Carolina pro- 
gram, the efforts in 
the interest of lamb 
were devoted to an 
entirely new project 
which should prove 
to be one of the 
greatest stimulants 
that the work has 
ever had. This new 
project was a meat- 
training school spon- 
sored by the Nation- 
al Live Stock and 
Meat Board at Ohio State University. 
The purpose of this school was to instruct 
heads of college meats departments in 
the modern meat cutting methods. It was 
in progress from September 8 to 13 in- 
clusive. 

The first three and one-half days of 
the school were devoted to instruction 
in making the modern beef cuts and the 
remainder of the time was given over to 
the cutting of lamb. Instruction in the 
cutting of pork preliminary to proposed 
work along this line also was given, The 
college men not only were given an op- 
portunity to witness the cutting demon- 
strations as presented by the Board’s 
specialists but were supplied with tools 
so they might do the actual work. 

The idea of the school was to thor- 
oughly familiarize the directors of the 
meats departments in the colleges with 
the demonstrations as being conducted by 
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the Board so that these men might be 
equipped to carry forward the work 
throughout their own states. 


“Lamb Meat Good for Everybody” 
Recently a syndicated article by 
Dr. Royal S. Copeland appeared in the 


press throughout the country. “Lamb 
Meat 1s Good For Everybody” was the 
headline. The following ——, speak 
for themselves: 

“Lamb is one of the best meats. Not 
only is it good for those who are well, 
but it is particularly good for those who 
are sick. There is nothing better for 
the invalid than tender, easily digested 
lamb, either roast of lamb or broiled 
lamb chops. 

“Lamb served in cold cuts is an ideal 
way to make a luncheon or dinner at- 
tractive on a hot summer’s day. Served 
on a platter with a garnish of lettuce 
leaves, parsley, radishes, or various rel- 
ishes, it is an appetizing dish. 

“A roast of lamb is about the best way 
to cook this meat. Try baking ripe 
bananas in the roasting pan with the 
meat juices and see how fine this is served 
with the lamb. It is best to broil lamb 
chops, for in this way the juices are kept 
in and the meat tissues are more tender. 

“There are other good meats, of course, 
but among them all, lamb ranks high. 
It should be included in the purchases 
for the kitchen.” 





FEEDERS’ ASS’N. APPROVES 
TWENTY-FIVE CENT 
COLLECTION 

HE Colorado-Nebraska Lamb Feed- 

ers Association met at Greeley, Colo- 
rado, on September 20, and authorized 
the collection of 25 cents per car of lambs 
and sheep sold by its members for use 
by the National Live Stock and Meat 
Board in its regular educational work 
on meat. The collection of this fund, if 
finally approved by all interested live- 
stock organizations and met by a similar 
donation from the packers, is to supplant 
the 5-cent deduction now being made for 
the Meat Board work. 

The feeders’ resolution is: 


RESOLVED, That we approve of a de- 
duction of 25 cents per car on all sheep and 
lambs sold by our members, on Central 
Markets, or otherwise, on and after Novem- 
ber Ist, 1930, and we hereby authorize all 


Live Stock Exchanges, Commission Firms, 
or private purchasers, to deduct the amount 
from sales made by or for our members, 
and remit the funds to the National Live 
Stock & Meat Board, of Chicago, Illinois. 


S. K. WARRICK, Secretary, 
Colorado-Nebraska Lamb Feeders 
Association. 





DIRECTORS OF THE NATIONAL 
WOOL MARKETING 
CORPORATION 

IFTEEN regular directors of the Na- 

tional Wool Marketing Corporation 
were elected at the meetings of member 
associations in the five districts into 
which the United States is divided for ad- 
ministrative purposes in wool marketing. 
These meetings were held during the last 
of August and the first part of Septem- 
ber. The directors elected were as 
follows: 

District 1: Worth S. Lee, Mountain 
Home, Idaho; J. W. Hoech, The Dalles, 


Oregon; F. A. Ellenwood, Red Bluff, 
California. 
This district comprises Washington, 


Oregon, California, Idaho, and Nevada. 


District 2: A. A. Johns, Prescott, 
Arizona; Kenneth W. Chalmers, Garo, 
Colorado; M. E. Stebbins, Helena, Mon- 
tana; Jas, A. Hooper, Salt Lake City, 
Utah; J. B. Wilson, McKinley, Wyoming. 

This district comprises Montana, 
Wyoming, Utah, Colorado, and Arizona. 

District 3: Floyd W. Lee, San Mateo, 
New Mexico; Roger Gillis, Del Rio, 
Texas; Fred Earwood (to represent mo- 
hair) Sonora, Texas; Sol Mayer, San 
Angelo, Texas; C. C. Blecher, Del Rio, 
Texas. 

This district comprises Texas and New 
Mexico. 

District 4: Jas, H. Lemmon, Lemmon, 
South Dakota. 


This district comprises North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Okla- 
homa, Arkansas, Louisiana, Missouri, 
lowa, Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Illinois. 

District 5: W. W. Billing, Lansing, 
Michigan. 

This district comprises Ohio, Michigan, 
Indiana, and other states not included in 
the other districts, 

The new directors are to hold their first 
meeting at Boston, Massachusetts, in 
November. 


LAMB FOR THE NAVY 

ONSIDERABLE encouragement as to 
securing larger recognition of lamb 
and mutton in the awarding of govern- 
ment contracts for meat has been given 
by several United States senators with 
whom the question has been taken up by 
state organizations. The following letter 
recently received from the Navy Depart- 
ment shows that the difficulty rests main- 
ly in the belief of the Navy officials that 
the enlisted men do not relish “mutton.” 
So far as is known roast lamb has not 
been served at all aboard the naval ships. 
The National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion has called the attention of Pay- 
master General Cheatham to the distinc- 
tion that should be made between mut- 
ton and lamb and to the attractively low 
prices at which high quality lamb can 
now be obtained. The services of the 
experts of the National Live Stock and 
Meat Board, both in cooking and cutting 
demonstrations, have been offered to in- 
struct the cooks’ and bakers’ schools 
maintained by the Navy as to how lamb 
carcasses may be cut up and cooked to 


produce a larger proportion of roasts. 
Sir: 

Your letter of September 26, 1930 to the 
Secretary of the Navy has been referred to 
this bureau for reply. 

Last May, upon the request of many 
members of Congress and sheep raisers, an 
issue of 30,000 pounds of mutton or heavy 
lamb was made to the Fleet assembled in 
New York. The Commander-in-Chief, 
U. S. Fleet, informed the Department that 
the large majority of ships’ general messes 
did not report favorably on the mutton and 
recommended that it not be regularly issued 
to the ships as it was not liked by the en- 
listed men. 

However, in view of the condition of the 
wool growers’ industry in this country, on 
September 10, 1930, the Commander-in- 
Chief was requested to make every effort to 
initiate or increase the purchase of mutton 
by the ships of the Fleet. Mutton is pro- 
curable under existing contracts at all yards 
and stations. If a demand for this meat can 
be originated in the service ,the cargo ships 
supplying the Fleet when in Southern Waters 
will be loaded in accordance with the de- 
mands. As stated above, mutton can be pro- 
cured on existing contracts when the ships 
are in home waters. 

In addition to these efforts, 25,000 pounds 
of mutton will be loaded on the Bridge for 
distribution among the ships at Guantanamo 
Bay, Cuba, this winter. This mutton will 
be prepared by cooks who have all received 
special training at the cooks’ and bakers’ 
schools maintained by the Navy, and par- 
ticular attention is being given to the serving 
of this item, in order that it may be wel- 
comed by the enlisted .personnel. 

Respectfully, 
J. J. CHEATHAM, 
Paymaster General of the Navy 
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Individual and Association Work for Promoting 


As I arrived too late to get in on the 
special lamb convention on August 23 
at Salt Lake City, I would like to give 
my ideas regarding this. 

In the first place | want to show that 
advertising in the right way does pay 
when you really have an article 
to sel] that has merit and the 
price is right. 

Both of these conditions now 
exist in the “Eat more lamb” 
situation. To illustrate the 
points | have expressed above: 
Some ten or twelve years ago | 
was stuck with a band of twelve 
hundred aged ewes which | 
could not dispose of to the pack- 
ers on the coast nor to our local 
packer, both saying that their 
sales on mutton were very limit- 
ed and they could not handle 
them. I decided to try the sale 
for myself. The time of year: 
being early in December and the 
ewes being in fine condition and 
gaining, they really made very 
good eating. | had the ewes 
killed, about a hundred a day, 
in the orchards where they were 
pasturing, brought them in on a 
truck and put on sale in the 
rear of our wholesale warehouse 
on the main street of Yakima. 

| advertised in the papers and 
got out pamphlets reading some- 
thing like this: 

“Buy a whole or half mutton. 
Pay cash and hang it on the 
back porch and enjoy juicy 
chops or roasts for the next two 
or three weeks, This is the opportunity 
to buy good mutton direct from pro- 
ducer to the consumer at the low price 
of ten cents per pound. No deliveries. 
Sold only for cash in wholes or halves.” 

The result was that I sold the entire 
band of twelve hundred in two weeks, 
and such a demand was created that the 
local packer sold three or four hundred 
during this time. It was more mutton 
of this particular class than had been sold 
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in our city in three years, and increased 
the sale of mutton which has been much 
heavier since that time. 

Am outlining the above to show what 
proper advertising and an appeal to the 
people from a low price and quality 


at Hillman’s—for Tuesday 


Genuine 


| SPRING LAMB 


Quality 
Chops and 
Roasts at 
Savings! 


Lamb Stew .. 


3 Ibs. 20c 
Lamb Breast (ter resstinx) Ib, Oe 


Lamb Patties. . . . tb, 19c 


Rib or Shoulder Chops ib. 17¢ 


: Ih 23c 
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“CHICAGO’S’ MARKET” BASKET”’ 


Short Legs .. . 
Loin Chops . 


Samm PURE FOODS seas ™ 


%& SOW.WASHINGTON ST © 4681 BROADWAY B 





The Hillman Store Lamb Advertisement in the Chicago 


Papers of September 19. 


standpoint will do, and I| believe if your 
association would send any where from 
twenty to fifty agents through the United 
States to put on quality lamb sales in 
the different cities and get chain stores 
and butchers to put on “Eat more lamb” 
weeks at which time these agents would 
make lectures before service clubs, cham- 
bers of commerce, women’s organizations, 
etc., depicting the quality of lamb and 
the extreme low price that now exists, 
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Lamb Consumption 


consumption would be greatly increased. 
Of course pamphlets, newspaper adver- 
tising, etc., in these cities at this time 
would help. 

In recent weeks I have been running 
advertisements at my own expense in the 


Yakima papers, reading like 
these: 
“Eat more lamb. It’s the 


cheapest and best meat you can 
buy.” “For a healthy meat diet 
eat more lamb.” 

“Lamb is the cheapest meat 
you can buy. Try a rolled 
shoulder of lamb for your Sun- 
day dinner.” 

“You can buy lamb chops and 
leg of lamb for just one-half of 
what it cost a year ago,” 

I never lose an opportunity to 
talk “lamb” in traveling through 
the country, but find the trouble 
is that the majority of people do 
not know that the retail price of 
lamb has been reduced by fully 
half of former prices. While in 
Salt Lake City at the Ram Sale, 
| inquired as to prices, and found 
them 25 cents for leg of lamb 
and loin chops, 18 cerfts for 
shoulder, and three pounds of 
lamb stew for 25 cents. These 
prices are very low—about half 
of former prices—and should ap- 
peal to the people. 

A bill coming to my home 
recently showed eight loin lamb 
chops cut thick cost 65 cents. 
My wife looked up a bill along 
the first of the year and eight 
chops of the same weight cost $1.40. 
This only illustrates the big reduction in 
price. 

The other day I happened to have two 
friends from Seattle with me at the 
Rotary Club luncheon, There were two 
others at the same table and I got to 
talking about the quality of rolled 
shoulder, which was being sold at 25 
cents per pound for the actual meat 
weight with the bone cut out. These 
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two gentlemen each purchased a rolled 
shoulder to take home with them and 
one of the other party also bought one. 

This only goes to show that if every 
sheepman in the United States would 
appoint himself a committee of one to 
talk when the opportunity presents itself 
on the merits and the low price of lamb, 
in the aggregate the consumption would 
be considerably increased without any 
expense. | might add that in the above 
mentioned conversation | talked myself 
into buying three rolled shoulders and 
took them to the ranch to be served at 
a little barbecue party we were putting 
on. 

In the mercantile business we are 
usually compelled to advertise most 
when trade is dull and we have a large 
stock to dispose of. Although | realize 
that the sheepmen are all hard up | be- 
lieve that we should donate more freely 
at this particular time to advertising in 
the Saturday Evening Post, Ladies’ Home 
Journal, and other magazines that reach 
the housewife on the merits of lamb 
from a health standpoint as well as the 
many other good qualities. 

| figure that in the present sheep sit- 
uation there are three things essentially 
necessary to get our business back on a 
profitable and paying basis: increased 
consumption, decreased overhead expense, 
and decreased production. 

Every effort possible should be made 
to increase consumption. If we can add 
a pound to the already small per capita 
consumption of five and five-eighths 
pounds of lamb as against fifty pounds 
of beef and seventy of pork it. would 
mean three million more lambs consumed 
in the United States, and this would 
nicely take care of the increased produc- 
tion this year. 

It is a serious question in my mind 
if it would not pay for the big sheep 
owners not to breed their yearling ewes 
this year. The past season they were 
bred at a loss of probably $2.00 for every 
lamb raised, Should we not breed the 
yearling ewes we would be able to run 
them for $4.00 to $5.00 per head where 
it would cost $11.00 or $12.00 if bred. In 
other words, by not breeding we would 
save an expense of $6.00 or $7.00 per 
head on our ewes, and where one only 


nets $5.00 or $6.00 per head for lambs 
and yearlings only produce seventy-five 
or eighty per cent increase, it can readily 
be seen there is a loss of $2.00 or $3.00, 
under present conditions, on every lamb 
raised. 

In other words, we believe if we had 
not bred the yearling ewes last year nine 
thousand lambs would have net as much 
today as ten thousand are bringing. An- 
other way of decreasing production, as 
suggested by Howard Nye, is to leave the 
bucks in all ewe bands for only twenty 
or twenty-one days, thus cutting out the 
tail end lambs that come in the last ten 
days or twelve days and are very expen- 
sive to lamb out and only sell as feeders. 


This would require the use of a few more 
rams. 

So much for decreased production. In 
overhead | figure we have to get down 
to brass tacks. Cut out automobiles 
as much as possible and get on a lower 
scale of expense from every angle, | can 
remember thirty years ago when we ran 
ewes for one year in this country at an 
expense of $2.50 to $2.75 per head, Of 
course, this was when wages were low 
and we were on free range, but com- 
pared to the cost of $10.00 to $12.00 
now we have surely gotten on a very 
high scale in this day and age. 

Enclosed are checks for $250 for the 
support of this work. 








Low Retail Prices and Larger Use of 
Lamb in Idaho 


HE September number of the Wool 

Grower arrived this morning and your 
editorial on lamb consumption and wool 
selling was read with interest. It was, 
perhaps, a coincidence that the family 
were just deciding on their Sunday 
dinner and had decided on a leg of lamb, 
a special sale by a chain store pricing 
same at 22 cents per pound. We have 
had several of such special sales recently, 
featuring lamb, and with the idea of 
getting a line on present consumption 
compared with former years | determined 
on a round of Boise retail stores, and 
killing establishments. 

Retailer No. | was busy cutting a 
lamb to supply a customer—a right good 
carcass of lamb. His price was 25 cents 
per pound for the leg, 30 cents for chops 
and 17 cents for shoulder. He was sell- 
ing three times as much lamb as he had 
ever done and it was not spasmodic sales 
but a continuous and increasing demand 
which he was catering to. 

Retailer No. 2 was the chain store be- 
fore mentioned as advertising a special 
on lamb. You had to be there early in 
the morning if you wanted leg of lamb; 
they were out of that particular cut early 
in the day. Yes, they sold as many 
lambs in a day as they did last year 
in a week, and the demand continued. 
Their prices, 20 cents for leg and 25 
cents for chops. 


Retailer No. 3, the reti#i? department 
of one of the larger packifig houses, had 
on display a nice lot of good carcasses; 
their prices were 30 cents for leg and 35 
cents for chops. Their sales are four or 
five times the amount sold this time last 
year and very much increased this past 
month. 

Retailer No. 4 in response to my query 
of how his lamb sales were going, was 
enthusiastic about his turnover of lamb. 
He‘had perhaps the best looking cuts of 
lamb on display there was in town, fine 
bright red meat with pure white fat, His 
prices were 25, 30 and 17 cents for leg, 
chops, and shoulder. “We have the price 
at a point that the consumers can buy 
and they are buying, and why should it 
not be that way? ” he said. “This is a 
sheep country and we want to encourage 
the business. I would not like to venture 
a statement of the increase over last year 
but there is no comparison in the numbers 
sold, and at that | believe the limit of 
consumption is no where near reached. 
Lots more people are buying lamb than 
ever before.” 

The above are samples of the response 
from all retail stores. Lamb was selling 
and selling well. 

Visiting two of the larger packing 
plants | found one of the managers re- 
gretting he was unable to fill a telephone 
order for lamb from one of his customers. 
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He was killing right then but it would 
be the beginning of the week before the 
meat should be sold; at that he was look- 
ing for more lambs. “The demand is 
increasing so fast we are having trouble 
keeping up with it with good stuff, and 
we do not want to hurt the sale by sell- 
ing poor quality.” 

The second plant was killing more 
lambs every day than it did last year 
in a week. Buyers had been out over the 
country and laid in quite a supply of 
ranch lambs at six cents hauled in. The 
wholesale price to anyone wanting to buy 
was 15 cents for a half carcass. The 
dressing of stuff hauled in and weighed 
up was around 46 per cent so that a 15 
cents wholesale price did not seem out 
of the way. It was estimated that Boise, 
a town of approximately 25,000 people, 
was using 40 to 50 lambs‘per day. About 
300 a week or 15,000 per year. That is 
not a big showing, but compared to the 
average yearly ¢gnsumption of the nation, 
allowing 40 pounds per carcass, it works 
out at 24 pounds per capita in Boise, 
compared to 5.8 pounds for the United 
States as a whole in 1929. Were we mak- 
ing as good a showing all over the sheep 
country, a whole lot of lambs would not 
appear on the market. 

Many little towns with the spread of 
the power service and refrigeration are in 
a position now to handle lots of lamb. 
That they have not been doing so is per- 
haps due to a lack of request for it but 
this low price at which lamb is selling 
just at present, is going to work out all 
right in the long run, and perhaps the 
run will not be so long as some of us 
have been thinking. Many ranchers 
are doing a little of their own killing. 
They find they can split up a lamb 
among a few neighbors in even the 
hottest weather. You are not hearing so 
much about the sheepy taste of lamb 
which used to be the chief objection of 
the purchaser. 

Your editorial is right in that wool 
growers should do a little boosting for 
their own product in their own section. It 
is not as though we were trying to put 
over something on our friends and neigh- 
bors. A good piece of lamb, hot or cold, 
is as fine a meat as can be found, and 
it certainly js good value at present 
prices. H. 


Work of North Dakota Wool Growers 


HE placard reproduced below is being 
distributed by the Dickinson-Slope 
Wool Growers Association of North Dak- 
ota, aS announcement of its fall lamb 
campaign. A year ago this association, 
which is designated as “a cooperative 


agency created to further the interests of 
the growers of sheep and wool,” worked 
to stimulate lamb consumption in the ter- 


ritory covered by its membership and 
met with such fine results that another 
campaign this‘ fall was warranted. As 
with other efforts along this line, the 
aim is to interest-retailers in handling 
good quality lamb and the public in 
buying it. Mr. Paul Mann, secretary 
and manager of the Dickinson-Slope 
Wool Growers Association, is directing 
the work from Dickinson, North Dakota. 





LAMB 


Eat More Lamb 


Beginning Saturday, Sept. 27, 1930 


and each Saturday thereafter up to and including 


Saturday, Nov. Ist, will be known as LAMB DAY 


DAYS 





PLEASE NOTE: All the Meat Markets will have CHOICE LAMB 
CUTS on sale every Saturday at SPECIAL PRICES 
Lamb served daily by Hotels and Restaurants 








“LAMB IS DELICIOUS” 


Sponsored by Dickinson-Slope Wool Growers Assn. 














Results of Los Angeles Meat Program 


HE California Wool Grower reports 
the very excellent results obtained 


through a meat advertising campaign 
carried on during the past year by the 
packers, commission men, and the Stock 
Yards Company of Los Angeles. A 
pledge of $25,000 for this first year’s 
work was made and the collections made 
by the Vernon Market Bureau, an asso- 
ciation of packers headed by R. Scott. 

Practically all of the advertising was 
done by means of bill board displays, 
with apparently great effectiveness. Rec- 


ognition is given to the fact that lower 
prices were a contributing factor in the 
increased sales, but could hardly be en- 
tirely responsible, it is held, for the way 
in which meat has moved in the district 
covered, especially in view of the fact 
that pork, which has not suffered a 
serious price reduction, has also been ab- 
sorbed in greater than usual quantities, 
along with lamb and beef. It is claimed 
that the slaughter of all meat animals, 
cattle, sheep, and hogs, for the year is 
“the largest in the history of Los 
Angeles.” 
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Wheat for Fattening Lambs 


By Professor W. G. Kammlade, 
University of Illinois 


WO opinions seem to exist among 

feeders regarding the value of wheat 
for fattening lambs, ‘One opinion is that 
wheat is not a good feed and may be 
dangerous; the other is that it is one of 
the best feeds for lambs. For many 
years there was little or no interest in 
- wheat feeding because other grains were 
cheaper. Now, it seems as though there 
is a surplus of wheat; at least somebody 
got that idea and told somebody else 
and now everybody seems to believe it. 
Then somebody started yelling “feed 
wheat to livestock” to use up the surplus. 
If somebody would just jump up now and 
start a really successful buy-a-bushel-and- 
bury-it-movement, the surplus would 
soon be out of sight. 

But that is hardly along the line of 
the Editor’s request. | do not know 
whether wheat, in place of some other 
grains, should be fed to lambs or not. 
That is for the feeder to decide, but if 
he decides to feed it he may be interested 
in the way lambs will likely respond to 
it. 

‘Wheat is similar to corn in composi- 
tion. Wheat has, as an average, 9.2 
pounds of digestible crude protein per 
100 pounds while the corresponding 
‘ No. 2 corn has 7.1 pounds. In content 
of digestible carbohydrates per 100 
pounds wheat averages 67.5 pounds and 
corn 64.6 pounds. The digestible fat in 
wheat amounts to 1.5 pounds per 100 
pounds. Corn is considerably higher in 
fat; No, 2 corn containing 4.4 pounds of 
digestible fat per 100 pounds. Since one 
pound of fat is equivalent to two and 
one-quarter pounds of carbohydrates it 
is seen that corn is somewhat higher than 
wheat in the main fat producing con- 
stituents. Although this is the case, 
wheat is regarded as a carbonaceous feed 
rather than as a high protein feed. Be- 
cause of its composition it is most satis- 
factory when used with legume roughages. 
If these are not available then protein 
rich supplements such as cottonseed meal 
or linseed meal may be fed. These sup- 
plements may be used in slightly smaller 
amounts than when used with corn. In 
the latter case one pound of supplement 


to seven pounds of corn is about right, 
while with wheat one could use one 
pound of supplement to about nine or ten 
pounds of wheat. 

Since the ration containing wheat does 
not have as much of the fat-producing 
nutrients in it as a similar ration con- 
taining corn, the rate of gain might be 
a little less or, if the same gain is secured, 
a slightly greater amount of wheat than 
of corn might be required to produce the 
gain. Under comparable conditions one 
would expect the grain required per 100 
pounds gain in weight to be 4 or 5 per 
cent greater when wheat was fed in place 
of corn. Some tests show a greater dif- 
ference but a number of trials averaged 
less than this. There should be little 
difference in the finish of the lambs. In 
some feed lots lambs fed on wheat were 
found to have just as good a finish as 
corn-fed lambs. 

In most comparisons of wheat and 
barley, wheat has been found to be more 
efficient than barley. Hence, it is prob- 
ably safe to say that the value of wheat 
for fattening lambs lies somewhere be- 
tween that of corn and barley and until 
more evidence is available | think it well 
to place the value of wheat at 90 to 95 
per cent of that of corn. In one test re- 
ported last winter, barley and wheat were 
found of practically equal value when 
fed with beet pulp, cottonseed meal and 
alfalfa hay, as measured by rate of gain, 
but the wheat-fed lambs had a better 
finish. 

Questions are asked about the safety 
of wheat for lambs. Wheat of good 
quality, properly feed, is not known to 
have been harmful to lambs. Some re- 
ports state that some lambs .fed wheat 
tended to scour but not to a serious 
degree. Skill in starting lambs on wheat 
and in avoiding overfeeding at any time 
goes far toward securing satisfactory 
results, The palatability of a ration is 
often increased if two or more grains are 
mixed together. Oats and wheat go well 
together especially during the early part 
of the feeding period. 

Grinding wheat very fine is not ad- 
visable. In fact, coarsely ground or 


whole wheat seems to be best liked by 
lambs and grinding has little effect upon 
the efficiency of wheat. 

Several western and central experi- 
ment stations have reported trials with 
wheat as a lamb feed but data are far 
less extensive than for corn, barley, oats, 
and some other feeds. Undoubtedly a 
number of tests will be carried on this 
winter but if experiment stations are to 
have abundant information available 
when needed such “inexcusable” experi- 
ments as feeding wheat when it is high- 
priced ought to have been carried on 
more extensively a few years ago. 


[In a recent letter to the Editor, Professor 
Kammlade tells of one Illinois farmer having 
purchased 2000 Montana lambs to which he 
would feed 3000 bushels of wheat of his own 
raising.—Editor. ] 





WOOL ASSOCIATION DIREC- 
TORS MEET 

T the meeting of the directors of the 

Pacific Cooperative Wool Growers 
held October 3 and 4 at Portland, J. 0. 
Rhoades, Riggins, Idaho, was elected to 
fill the unexpired term as director for 
Eastern Washington and Northern Idaho, 
left vacant through the recent death of 
James M. Davis, Pulman, Washington. 
Mr. Rhoades is one of the largest sheep 
operators in that district, has been con- 
nected with the First National Bank of 
Lewiston, and has served as county com- 
missioner, 

A report of wool market conditions 
and sales of wool made to Pacific coast 
mills and by the National Wool Market- 
ing Corporation, of which the Pacific 
Cooperative Wool Growers is one of the 
largest regional units, was made by R. A 
Ward, manager of ‘the local association. 

Present at the meeting were J. T. 
Alexander, Chehalis, Wn.; Dr. Edwin 
Bunnell, Willows, Calif.; Fred Falconer, 
Pendleton, Ore.; C. E. Grelle, Portland, 
Ore.; E. A. McCornack, Eugene, Ore.; 
L. A. Robertson, Garberville, Calif.; G. 
A. Sandner, Scio, Ore.; R. N. Stanfield, 
Baker, Ore.; Carl Whitmore, Joseph, 
Ore.; J. O. Rhoades, Riggins, Idaho; 
Geo. Gatlin, marketing specialist of the 
Oregon State College; Arthur A. Gold- 
smith, counsel, R. A. Ward, general 
manager, Edgar L. Ludwick, assistant 
manager, and D. L. Barnes, field repre- 
sentative, of the Pacific Cooperative 
Wool Growers. 
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Cost of Producing and Feeding Range Lambs 


ANY attempts are being made to 

work out a fair division between 
the producer and feeder of the gross re- 
ceipts from the range lamb after it has 
gone through the feed yards. Such a 
division would seem to be advisable if 
it can be worked out in a way that will 
be fair to both parties, 


During certain years the feeders have 
paid considerably more for their feeder 
lambs than the fat price warranted. Other 
years they have paid considerably less. 
Over a period of years the balance would 
no doubt be about right, for if the feeder 
makes big money one year he is very 
likely to pay considerably more than 
feeder lambs are worth the following 
year. If the feeder loses money he is 
very likely to pay a lower price for 
feeder lambs the following year, than the 
fat price warrants. 

The above extremes in both losses and 
yains to the producers and feeders tend 
to place lamb production and lamb feed- 
ing on a very unstable, speculative basis. 
The article on lamb feeding by the writer 
in the July issue of this magazine was an 
attempt to show what the feeder should 
receive in order to have a fair chance in 
his feeding operations. It was about as 
favorable to the feeder as the conditions 
under which he has operated during the 
last eight years. The statement was made 
in the above mentioned article that the 
cost of producing feeder lambs was ap- 
proximately 11 cents per pound, when 
wool was selling for 32 cents per pound. 

In order to arrive at a fair distribu- 
tion of the gross receipts it is necessary. 
to determine the cost of the lamb to the 
producer, and the cost of the feeding 
operations to the feeder. The above costs 
will vary one year with another, depend- 
ing largely on lamb production and feed 
conditions, and on the different ranches 
and farms, depending on the ability of 
the managers. 

Extensive investigations have been 
made of the range sheep industry in 
Wyoming during the last five years, and 
the studies include detailed operating 
costs on about a million head of sheep 


Bike 


A. F. Vass, Universty of Wyomng 


in the three main sheep producing areas 
of the state. The results are representa- 
tive of range lamb and wool production. 
The cost of operation per sheep unit 
varies in the different areas, but the cost 
per pound of producing wool and lamb 
is very much the same, The same condi- 
tions exist in regard to other states. What 
one area saves on certain items of cost 
it loses on other items. Texas, for ex- 
ample, saves on labor by using fenced 
ranges, but their investment costs are 
greater. 

The production and fattening of range 
lambs offers an opportunity for coopera- 
tive work in so much as the producing 
and feeding are both part of the same 
process, that of producing lambs for the 
lamb trade. The producer and feeder 
can both operate independently, if they 
wish, but it will usually be at a loss to 
both. The producer can own feed lots 
in the feeding areas, and the feeder can 
produce his own lambs for feeding, A 
better arrangement, however, is for each 
to do the thing that is best fitted to his 
conditions. 

The cost of producing lambs and wool 
depends, to some extent, on the values 
placed on the things used in their produc- 
tion. If no values are placed on range 
lands and on. éwes, the cost would be 
very low. The same holds true for all 
other commodities. We have tried to 
use fair values on all investment items. 
The land values correspond to assessed 
values, and the values placed on the 
ewes correspond to their selling value 
during the years that the studies were 
made. 

The cost studies given herein are very 
reliable, due to the fact that the average 
wool growers in the state keep very com- 
plete records on all transactions involving 
cash. It is doubtful if there is any other 
group of agricultural producers in the 
United States who keep as complete rec- 
ords of their business as do the range 
wool growers. 


- The operating costs and returns per 
ewe, of 65 range wool and lamb growers 
in the Red Deseret Area, are given in 


Table I, and represent the receipts and 
expenditures on over 400,000 head of 
sheep during the year of 1925. 


Table I. Operating Cost and Return 
Per Ewe, 1925 

Receipts 73.24% lamb crop of 68.4 lb. lambs 
50.1 pounds lamb @ 12c........... 6.01 





8.87 pounds wool @ 37c...........- 3.43 9.44 
Expenses including all labor 

and interest 8.34 
PrOHt PUT CWE ..c5 oo 1.10 


In order to find the cost of produc- 
tion we should give lambs and wool a 
value that will total the expenses per 
ewe. 


Table II. Cost of Producing Lambs 
and Wool Based on Table I. 


Receipts 
50.1 pounds lamb @ 
8.87 pounds wool @ 32c 

Expenses 








Table | shows the costs of operation, 
receipts and profits in 1925, and Table 
Il shows the prices at which the lambs 
and wool should have sold in order to 
pay cost of production. With wool selling 
at 32 cents per pound, lambs were cost- 
ing the producer 11 cents per pound. It 
might be well to mention the fact that 
1925 was a very favorable year from the 
standpoint of weather, costs, and !amb 
crop. 

The 1929 costs were very high due to 
the very unfavorable winter, and low 
lamb and wool crops. With wool valued 
at 32 cents the cost of producing lambs 
in 1929 was approximately 3 cents more 
per pound, or 14 cents. The feeders who 
paid 12 cents for feeder lambs last fail 
paid about 2 cents less per pound than it 
cost to produce them on the range, and 
paid about 5 cents more per pound than 
they should have paid when measured in 
terms of the price received for their fat 
lambs. 

The loss of the feeder during the 1929- 
30 feeding season was somewhat greater 
than the loss sustained by the producer 
of the lamb, but the loss to the producer 
last year was not a small one. If the 
lamb producer had had to carry the en- 
tire loss of both the producer and feeder 
the past year, the results would have 
been more disastrous to the lamb indus- 
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try, as a whole, than it has been under 
the present system of distributing the 
losses between the producer and the 
feeder. 

The farmer who is feeding during a 
period of rising prices profits by the 
price increase, whereas the farmer who is 
feeding during a decline in prices is very 
likely to lose, In the first case, the 
feeder receives a larger per cent of the 
gross receipts from the animal than he 
should receive when compared to the cost 
of the animal to the producer. In the 
second case, the feeder receives a smaller 
per cent of the gross receipts from the 
animal than he should receive, and the 
producer receives more than his share 
of the gross receipts. 

The operating cost and return per ewe 
in the Red Deseret Area during the 
twelve-year period 1915-26 are given in 
Table III. The wool growers during 
the above period were making approx- 
imately all costs including interest on 
their investment and wages for labor. 


Table III. Operating Cost and Return 
Per Ewe, Red Desert Area, 1915-26 


7.52 


Expenses 
Receipts, 67% marketable lamb 
crop of 65-lb. lambs 
43.5 pounds lamb @ $10.17 4.42 
8.0 pounds wool @ .3695 2.95 7.37 


The above costs are based on an inter- 
est charge of 8 per cent. If we allow 
only 7 per cent the lamb producers were 
making cost of production during the 
above twelve-year period. If lambs are 
given a value of 11 cents per pound and 
woo] 32 cents per pound they will pay 
all costs including wages for the operator 
and 7 per cent interest on the investment. 





Table IV. Cost of Producing Lambs 
and Wool, Red Desert Area, 1915-26 
Expenses (interest at 7%) 
Receipts, 67% marketable crop of 
65-lb. lambs 
43.5 pounds lamb @ 1lc 
8.0 pounds: wool @ 32c 2.56 7.35 
A study of the cost and receipts from 
sheep in the Central Area of Wyoming 
based on records taken from 37 outfits 
shows that the cost of producing lambs 
and wool in that area is very similar to 
other areas. Table V. is based on a sheep 
unit, which considers one breeding ewe, 
or one yearling, or one ram as a sheep 
unit. Lambs are not counted. 


Table V. Costs and Returns Per Sheep 
Unit in the Central Area, 1922-28 


Receipts (as represented by sales) 
22.3 Ibs. lamb @ 11.2l1c : 
7.73 lbs. wool @ 2.67 
12 lbs. culled sheep @ 5.4........ 65 5.82 





Unpaid labor 

Interest on investment 

Profit above cost per sheep unit 

If 1l-cent lambs and 32-cent wool be 
substituted in the above table the re- 
sults will show the receipts are equal to 


the expenses. 


Table VI. Cost of Producing Lambs 
and Wool in the Central Area, 
1922-28 
Receipts 

22.3 Ibs. lamb @ llc 

7.73 lbs. wool @ 32c 

12. Ibs. culled sheep @ 5.4c 
Expenses 

Cash 

Unpaid labor 42 

Interest on investment 1.12 5.58 

The above small amount of lamb 
represents the actual sales of lamb. Most 
of the ewe lambs are kept for replace- 
ment in the breeding herd. The actual 
receipts from the sale of lambs is about 
the same as the receipts from wool. In 
some cases the receipts from lambs may 
be 10 to 15 per cent more than those from 
wool. 

The cost of carrying a sheep unit one 
vear in the Big Horn Basin Area was 
$6.34. The cost is somewhat higher than 
in the Central Area, but the return per 
sheep unit is also greater. 

Table VII. shows the annual cost per 
sheep unit and the prices at which lambs, 
wool, and culled sheep would have to sell 
in order to pay production costs. 


Table VII. Cost of Producing Lambs 
and Wool in the Bie Horn Basin 
Area, 1922-28 


Receipts 
27.9 Ibs. lamb @ 10.61 cwt 
8.2 lbs. wool @ 32c 
14.8 Ibs. cufled sheep @ 5c 
Expenses 
Cash 
Unpaid labor 
Tnterest on investment f 6.32 
The cost of producing lambs in the 





Big Horn Basin, when wool was selling 
for 32 cents and culled sheep at 5 cents, 
was $10.61 per hundredweight. Due to 
some shed lambing, lambs in the Basin 
Area are larger than those produced in 
the Central, and Red Resert Area, and 


do not command as much per pound. 
They do, however, sell for more per head. 

The above three areas in Wyoming 
show a cost of production of approx- 
imately 11 cents per pound for lambs 
when wool is selling for 32 cents per 
pound and culled lambs for 5 cents per 
pound. The costs of production of the 
lamb increases as the prices for wool and 
culled ewes go down. 

The cost of producing lambs this year, 
with culled sheep selling at 3 cents and 
wool selling at 22 is approximately 14 
cents per pound. A 60-pound lamb will, 
therefore, cost the producer $8.40 per 
head this year. 

The cost of producing lambs during 
the last eight years has been approx- 
imately 11 cents per pound. The cost of 
fattening the same lambs in the feed lot 
has been about 13 cents per pound, for 
the gains put on. A 60-pound lamb has 
cost the average producer $6.60. The 
26 pounds of gain per larhb in the feed 
lot has cost the feeder approximately 
$3.38 per head, exclusive of marketing 
charges. 

What has seemed to be a fair share 
basis over a period of years has been for 
the producer to supply the 60 to 65-pound 
lambs, pay two-thirds of all marketing 
charges and receive two-thirds of the 
gross receipts. The feeder has put on 
25 to 28 pounds gain, paid one-third of 
all marketing costs and received one- 
third of the gross receipts. The follow- 
ing shows the approximate costs to each 
party when a feed-in-transit permit is 
used in marketing the lambs: 


Number of lambs placed on feed..1,000 
Number of lambs marketed 970 
Initial weight of lambs s. 
Final weight of lambs 86.2 Ibs. 
Marketing costs per cwt. 

(feed in transit) 
Price per pound to producer 
Selling price 
Price per pound to feeder for 

gain put on 
Producer contributed: 

1.000 60-Ib. lambs; 

60.000 Ibs. @ llc 
Feeder added: 

26.2 Ibs. gain to 970 lambs; 

25,414 Ibs. @ 13c 
Marketing costs— 

85.414 lbs. lamb @ $1 per 

| Se ie Be! 

Gross market value: 

85. 414 lbs. @ $12.60 

ae | AS $10,752.16 


The prices for fat lambs during the 
eight-year period 1923-30 have averaged 
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about a dollar per hundredweight higher 
than the above price of $12.60. The 
feeders have also paid a little more than 
$11 per hundredweight for their feeder 
lambs, so that the profit above costs, 
where it existed, has been divided between 
the producer and the feeder. 

The feeders this year, in the face of a 
rather unfavorable market, would not 
care to feed on the above basis. They 
wish to be guaranteed a fair return for 
their feed, investment, and labor, and do 
not wish to assume any part of the loss 
which the producers have already taken 
in producing the lambs. The feeders 
carried more than their share of the loss- 
es during the 1929-1930 season and do 
not, therefore, care to carry any of the 
loss of the lamb grower during the 
1930-31 season. It may, therefore, seem 
desirable for the producer to guarantee a 
definite and favorable return to the 
feeder for his operations. 

Should the! feeders be able to force 
lamb prices lower than conditions war- 
rant, it is very doubtful if it would be 
to their interest to do so. Two enterprises, 
so closely related as lamb producing and 
lamb feeding, cannot well profit at the 
expense of one another. If feeder lamb 
prices go too low the producer may be- 
come a feeder and if feeder lamb prices 
go too high the feeder may raise his own 
lambs. 

‘Nithout going into the details of a 
complicated contract it is suggested that 
for the present season (1) the feeder 
receive 13 cents per pound for all gain 
put on in the feed lot, when the producer 
finances the lambs and pays all market- 
ing charges; (2) that the feeder receive 
17 cents per pound for all gains put on 
in the feed lot when he (the feeder) 
finances the lambs and pays all market- 
ing costs. The lambs to be given a 
shrinkage when placed in the feed lot, 
and the market weights to be used to 
determine the number of pounds added. 


It does not seem necessary this season 
to provide for a division of the profits 
that would occur if the market value of 
the lamb exceeded all costs of producing 
and fattening the lamb, 


Summary 


1. The average cost of producing 
range lambs in Wyoming during the 





nine-year period (1922-30) was approx- 
imately 11 cents per pound. 

2. The avetage cost of feed lot gains 
on fattening lambs in Wyoming and 
nearby points was approximately 13 
cents per pound, exclusive of marketing. 
Marketing charges increased the cost per 
pound of gain 4 cents. 


3. The fat lamb should sell for $12.60 
or more per hundredweight, depending 
on the distance to the terminal market 
in order to pay all producing, feeding, 
and marketing costs. 

4. Many factors enter in to change 
the above costs on the various ranches 
and farms the same year, and on the 
same ranches and farms during the dif- 
ferent years. 

5. A change in the inventory values 
of the breeding herd, and the lambs, as 
well as a change in feed prices, has a 
marked influence on the above costs. 

6. There is very little to indicate that 
lambs will command a price in 1931 that 
will pay costs of producing and fattening. 

7. A guaranty on feed lot gains, 
rather than a division of gross sales, 
would seem advisable to the farmer who 
has feed to market, and who wishes, at 
the same time, to maintain the crop pro- 
ducing power of his soil. 





WESTERN FLEECES TO COM-’ 
PETE AT WOOL SHOW 


LEECES from seven western states 

will compete for honors at the Fourth 
Annual Wool Show held under the su- 
pervision of the Pacific Cooperative Wool 
Growers in connection with the Pacific 
International Livestock Exposition, Oc- 
tober 25 to November 1, at Portland, 
Oregon. 

Fourteen silver trophies and approxi- 
mately $300 in cash prizes go to the ex- 
hibitors of the winning fleeces in the 
various classifications. There are three 
main divisions of the Wool Show, the 
Commercial division where trophies are 
given for the best fleece of each of the 
market grades of wool, the Breed Show 
where fleeces from purebred sheep of 
various breeds compete for honors, and 
the Mohair Show. 

A new feature of this year’s event 
which is expected to be of special in- 


terest is an extensive exhibit of woolen 
manufactured articles and style show 
which is being arranged by George T. 
Willingmyre, chief of the wool standard- 
ization bureau of the Department of 
Agriculture, who will judge the fleeces in 
the wool show for the fourth consecutive 
year. He is being assisted in arranging 
for the special exhibit by C, E. Grelle, 
director of the Pacific Cooperative Wool 
Growers and supervisor of the Wool 
Show, and by Edgar L. Ludwick, assist- 
ant manager of the Pacific Cooperative 
Wool Growers. Western mills are co- 
operating. 

The wool show is one of the chief edu- 
cational projects of the Pacific Coopera- 
tive Wool Growers, ten-year-old wool 
cooperative operating in Oregon, Wash- 
ington, Idaho, California and Nevada, 
which this year is marketing ten million 
pounds of wool through the National 
Wool Marketing Corporation. 

The Pacific Wool Show has been de- 
clared by Mr. Willingmyre to be the best 
fleece wool show held in the United 
States. 





PREMIUMS OFFERED BY 
PACIFIC INTERNATIONAL 
HE Twentieth Annual Pacific Inter- 
national Livestock Exposition is set 

for October 25 to November | at North 
Portland, Oregon. Prize money totaling 
$1104 is offered in the Rambouillet 
breeding sheep section. Premiums range 
from $14 for first money to $2 for the 
eighth prize, and the association specials 
from $9 for the first to $3 for the eighth. 
On Southdowns $500 will be distributed 
in prizes ranging from $12, first prize, 
to $2, sixth, for each class. A total of 
$1304 covers the Shropshire awards. Dis- 
tribution will be made in show prizes 
from $14 to $2 (eighth prize) and as- 
sociation specials of $11 to $2. The 
prize money in the Hampshire section 
amounts to $1408, offered in eight prizes 
for each class ($14 to $2) and a similar 
number of association specials ranging 
from $16 to $4. In the Oxford section 
$804 will be awarded. Show premiums 
range from $14 to $2 (eight prizes) and 
association specials are $2 for first and 
second money and $1 for the other six 
classes, Six show prizes, from $12 to $2, 
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are listed for each class in the Dorset 
section, representing a total of $500. 
Cheviot and Suffolk sections will each 
receive $250 in prize money, divided into 
four prizes ($10 to $2) for each class. 
The total offering for Romneys is $665. 
Show prizes range from $12, first, to $2, 
sixth, and association specials from $5, 
first, to $1 fifth. Awards amounting to 
$804 will be made in the Cotswold divi- 
sion. Distribution of show money will 
be in eight prizes from $14 to $2 in each 
class and association specials will be in 
$3, $2, and $1 prizes. In Lincolns $754 
will be given out in show premiums 
(eight prizes ranging from $14 to $2) and 
association specials of $2 for first and 
second money and $1, third and fourth. 

A total of $1100 is offered in the fat 
sheep section. In each of the breeds in 
the purebred classes, five prizes ranging 
from $7 to $1 will be given in the single 
wether lamb class and in the class for 
pens of three wether lambs, five premiums 
ranging from $14 to $2. In Shropshires, 
the American Shropshire Association 
duplicates the money offered by the ex- 
position. In grades and _ crossbreds, 
similar show prizes are offered for 
medium and long wool types. The grand 
champion wether will receive $25, and if 
a Shropshire, another $25 offered by the 
registry association for that breed. 

Three prizes of $100, $60, and $25 will 
be given for the best carloads of lambs 
‘veighing 84 pounds and under and also 
for the best carloads of lambs weighing 
over that figure, with $125 as the 
premium for the grand champion load, 
provided there is competition between 
the two classes. 





THE SHEEP SHOW AT OMAHA 


Mr W. J. HAMPTON of Champaign, 
i Illinois, has been selected to judge 
the sheep show which will be held in 
connection with the third annual Ak- 
Sar-Ben livestock show at Omaha, Octo- 
bert 31 to November 7. The sheep judg- 
ing will be done Monday and Tuesday, 
November 3 and 4. The sheep depart- 
ment of this show is under the general 
guidance of Mr. John Naylor of Central 
City, Nebraska. Professor A. D. Weber 
of the University of Nebraska is his able 
assistant and direct manager of the show. 





In the purebred classes the total prize 
money for each breed is as follows: 
B Type Rambouillets.......... $300 


C Type Rambouillets.......... 350 
ED 512 
PUI oo cesceccevevesnens 376 
RR a 301 
ee ee 301 
OS ee 301 
Es 301 
| Le Reema. 196 
a 110 


A class for purebred or grade wether 
lambs and pen of three purebred or grade 
wether lambs is provided for each of these 
breeds with the exception of “B” type 
Rambouillets. 

In the carlot sheep show, the following 
premiums are offered for both @fab:fat 
ewes and carlot fat lambs, $50-30-20-10. 
For carlot range lambs bred and dropped 
west of 98° longitude, the following 
premiums are offered: $50-30-20-10, 
plus an additional $50 for the first prize 
carlot offered by the Omaha Livestock 
Exchange. The closing date for the car- 
lot show is October 20. 

Last year 300 sheep were shown 
and early entries for the 1930 event 
would indicate an even larger display. 





WYOMING RAM SALE 
CYVER 1600 rams were sold at the 

Wyoming Ram Sale (Casper, Sep- 
tember 16-17) at prices in line with other 
sales this year and with present business 
conditions. Average prices were, of 
course, much lower than those made at 
the same sale last year, but the fact that 
this number of rams was taken was re- 
garded as an encouraging feature. The 
average in Rambouillets was $17.84 as 
against $40.82 last year; Hampshire year- 
ling rams averaged $28.63 in comparison 
with $44.80 a year ago; Hampshire ram 
lambs, $21.85; Corriedale yearlings $29.85 
against $46.00, and lambs, $19 against 
$38.80 last year; Lincolns $20.63 jn com- 
parison with $59.70 in 1929; crossbred 
yearlings $22.83 against $44 and lambs, 
$16.86 against $33.35. 

The top of the sale was registered by a 
Rambouillet stud ram entered by Day 
Farms Co., Parowan, Utah, and sold to 
the Deer Lodge Farms of Deer Lodge, 
Mont., for $125. A Corriedale entered 
by Malcolm Moncreiffe of Big Horn, 





Wyoming, went to Frank L. Hall, Craw- 
ford, Nebraska, at $110, and King Bros. 
Co. of Laramie, Wyoming, sold a Corrie- 
dale at $100 to Geo. A. Bergren, Bertha 
Wyoming. _ 

In Rambouillet range pens, $21 was 
paid for two pens entered by W. D. 
Candland, Mt. Pleasant, Utah; $27 for 
a pen of five consigned by C. W. Clark. 
Twin Falls, Idaho; $21 for a pen from 
the W. S. Hansen Co., Collinston, Utah, 
and for pens of J, K. Madsen rams; $24 
was paid for a pen of King Bros. Co.; 
$22 for a pen of J. H. Seely & Sons Co., 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah; and $23 for a pen 
of ten three-year-old rams entered by 
Williams & Pauly, Deer Lodge, Mont. 

The Mt. Haggin Land & Livestock Co., 
Anaconda, Mont., sold two pens of five 
yearling Hampshire range rams at $36 
and two pens of ten head at $30; Wood 
Live Stock Co., Spencer, Idaho, sold a 
pen of twenty-five at $27; Malcolm 
Moncreiffe, twenty at $27. 

In  crossbreds, O. A. Schulz & Son, 
Sheridan, Mont., had a pen of five and 
a pen of ten range rams that went at $26 
a head; L. N. Marsden of Parowan, Utah, 
sold a_pen of ten at $24; Wood Live 
Stock Co. one at $25 and another at $24; 
Snyder Bros., Lovell, Wyoming, _ sold 
pens of range rams. at $24 and $23; and 
Eugene Patrick, Salt Lake City, sold two 
pens at $38 a head. 





WYOMING STOCKMEN ASK FOR 
REDUCTION IN FOREST 
GRAZING FEES 


T a recent meeting of the Lincoln 

County (Wyoming) Wool Growers 
Association, a special committee was ap- 
pointed to prepare a resolution regarding 
grazing fees on National Forests, to be 
forwarded to the Secretary of Agriculture. 
The resolution as frarned by the commit- 
tee which was composed of P. J. Quealy, 
B. J. Carollo, J. H. Stoner, L. K. Olson, 
S. M. Covey, Parley Bennion, and J. D. 
Noblitt, read, in part, as follows: 


Whereas, the sheep industry generally 
in the West and particularly in Wyoming, 
is facing a crisis, such as has not been ex- 
perienced in the present generation, and to 
save it from bankruptcy it is urgent that 
everyone engaged in or connected with th: 
industry lend every effort to intercept what 
today appears to be inevitable; and ; 

Whereas, representative organizations o 
the sheep industry throughout the West are 
evolving means of relieving the situation by 
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strictest curtailment of every expense; and 

Whereas, in justification of which, various 
contributing causes for depression that 
threaten the very existence of the industry 
are cited, including the extremely adverse 
conditions of the winter of 1928-29 and the 
subsequent drop in the market in 1929 and 
1930, when prices offered for wool, lambs 
and mutton dropped approximately one-half, 
reaching the lowest level in years; and * * 

Whereas, the industry now faces a 14-cent 
grazing fee as against a fee one-half that 
figure at a time: when the market a few 
years ago provided double’ the present 
revenue from our products, ’' 

Therefore, in keeping with the general 
movement to save the sheep industry from 
utter ruin, we respectfully petition the De- 
partment of Agriculture to waive the last 
one-half of the 1930 fees for grazing per- 
mitted sheep on the national forests, and 
further petition the department to take 
similar action in 1931, as temporary relief 
for this important western industry. * * * 

With the resolution, which was. unani- 


mously adopted by the association, Presi- 
dent J. D. Noblitt of the Lincoln County 
Association sent a supporting letter, giv- 
ing in further detail the sheepmen’s 
situation at present. 


The request was held to be a fair 
and reasonable one, especially in view 
of the fact that the State Board of Land 
Commissioners, due to the condition of 
the industry, had: reduced the lease 
rentals on state-owned land. Local 
forest officials, however, were strongly 
opposing the stockmen’s plea on the 
ground that, if granted, it would result 
in a curtailment of improvements being 
made in national forests and in road 
construction. 








The Boston Wool Market 


Special Correspondent 


EPTEMBER has passed into history. 

While the month has not brought 
all the improvements hoped for, neither 
has it brought anything of s2trogression. 
If there has not been realized all the 
gains so confidently forecast by the more 
optimistic a month ago, certainly no 
ground has been lost. There has been 
no recession in wool values. All the 
previous weak places in the market have 
been strengthened, while previous 
strength has been confirmed and con- 
solidated. The outlook is distinctly bet- 
ter at the end of the month than at its 
beginning. There is a feeling in local 
wool circles that prices can not fail to 
show some improvement as the needs of 
the mills develop. 

If there are any connected with the 
wool textile industry who are looking 
for a big boom in wool, now or later, 
they are likely to be disappointed. Such 
an attitude does more credit to their 
optimism than to their judgment. Con- 
ditions in the wool trade have radically 
changed in recent years. It is no longer 
possible to forecast with any. degree of 
confidence a return of the market ac- 
tivities recorded a decade ago. It has 
been pointed out before that it is no 
longer a trade practice for large con- 
sumers of wool to accumulate practically 
a season’s supply of wool and then go 
to the goods trade with such control of 


the market as to be able to dictate prices 
and styles. Now the opposite is the 
fact. Manufacturers get what orders 
they can and then cover their needs by 
purchases of wool daily or weekly. 

This practice has been well illustrated 
during the past month, There have been 
spurts in the buying of wool, followed by 
corresponding lulls, showing that buyers 
were keeping very closely to mill needs. 
All the time it has appeared as though 


the supply of wool at the mills is very 


close to the machines. It is not, of course, 
possible to run quite so close to the wind 
as the above simple statement might be 
supposed to indicate. Successful manu- 
facturing processes require that a cer- 
tain amount of wool must be going 
through the mills all the time, That is 
what is now happening. 

In one way there has been a decided 
improvement since last month’s report. 
The light-weight season for fancy wor- 
steds for men’s wear.is now fully open, 
and buying of goods ought to be soon in 
full swing. No attempt is made to con- 
ceal the fact that the heavy-weight sea- 
son was a great disappointment. Buyers 
held off until the last moment and re- 
fused to place their orders in a seasonal 
way. Quite recently they have been com- 
ing into the market looking for the need- 
ed supplies, and to their surprise have 
found it impossible to get the desired 


deliveries. Those who expected to find 


the market stocked with goods awaiting 
their order have been forced to wait until 
the goods can be made. Often they have 
been forced to accept thirty days’ delay 
rather than the prompt delivery they had 
in mind. 

The needs of manufacturers catering 
to this class of buyers has been at the 
bottom of some of the more active buy- 
ing noted during the past month. Fur- 
ther, advance sales of light-weight wor- 
steds is said to have been fairly satis- 
factory to the mills. Both classes of 
business have figured in the recent trad- 
ing in the wool market. It is impossible 
to say to what extent the mills have 
anticipated their needs for the new sea- 
son. As far as known there has been 
no change in the buying policy of mill 
men. They are still operating in a very 
conservative way, and only cover actual 
needs from week to week, Women’s dress 
goods are also doing better. 

The market for worsted wools has been 
quite firm of late, but not at any time 
strong enough to suggest to buyers the 
necessity for forward covering on a large 
scale. Thus far they have found on sale 
all the wools needed. Both cooperatives 
and independents have been free sellers. 
“Plenty” was the answer to an inquiry 
of a mill buyer as to how much wool of 
a certain grade was available at the price 
named. Yet the independent dealers are 
estimated to have sold from 50 to 60 per 
cent of their season’s purchases and con- 
signments. Some have already made 
better clearances than this, as it is un- 
derstood that at least two houses with 
large holdings have not been free sellers, 
with the evident purpose of holding for 
a better price later. 

The cooperatives are meeting the mar- 
ket, and are reported to be selling large 
weights of wool. There has also been 
a big movement of sample bags with the 
possibility of a larger movement in the 
near future. In every way the market 
may be said to be promising, with this 
reservation: Large buyers who ought to 
take 100,000 to 500,000 pounds at a time 
are more disposed to take 10,000 to 20,000 
pounds. The result of this is seen in the 
week’s totals. Wherever possible sellers 
have endeavored to push out their wools 
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in the original bags. Much business of 
this kind has been put over during the 
month, especially with the topmakers, 
who, at all times, have been important 
factors in the situation. 

The activity in tops has evidently be- 
come a permanent feature in the wool 
market. The popularity of short, fine 
tops has been quite pronounced, not 
only during the past month, but also 
throughout the year. Dealers have wel- 
comed this development as an aid in dis- 
posing of large weights of wools of the 
French combing type and also of average 
character. How often has the inquirer in 
Summer Street houses found that the ac- 
tivities of topmakers have been depended 
upon to keep sales of suitable wools on a 
seasonable basis. Yet topmakers have 
not had the market to themselves. Mill 
buyers have also been active, not always 
to the extent desired, but sufficient to 
show their interest and to indicate that 
all buyers are keeping close watch of the 
situation in the wool houses. 

There is no further talk of the pos- 
sibility of lower prices for domestic wool. 
All experts agree that the market is in 
a very firm position and due for a rise, 
if any change in the position of raw 
wool is noted in future trading. Com- 
pared with a month ago it is difficult to 
see where there has been any perceptible 
change in wool values in this market. 
Most of the current demand has con- 
tinued to develop along the line of fine 
wools, especially of the French combing 
type. Good wools of this type, Utah, 
Nevada or similar, have been moved 
during the month at 70 to 72 cents clean. 
The market appears to have been pegged 
at the figure, and efforts to advance 
prices even fractionally have failed, as 
long as there were sellers willing to trade 
on that basis. 

For wools of inferior growth, including 
some Colorado and New Mexico clips, 
the best that can be done is 65 to 67 
cents. So much depends upon the char- 
acter and condition of the individual lot 
that even the best range of prices avail- 
able to the market reporter may be mis- 
leading. This can be said, however, it 
would appear that the above prices for 
French combing wools are practically the 
same as was quoted at the end of August. 


Fine wools of the better type have been 
moved to some extent during the past 
month, but prices on these also have 
shown little, if any, change. Both manu- 
facturers and topmakers are reported to 
have shown more or less interest in 
twelve-months’ Texas wool, with a wide 
range in prices, according to the char- 
acter and condition of the wool. It is 
possible to obtain quotations from dif- 
ferent houses ranging all the way from 
65 to 75 cents, according to length of 
staple, and for wools ranging from six to 
twelve months in the growth, Lots of 
fairly good character are being freely 
offered at 70 to 72 cents, but better 
lots may bring 72 to 73 cents, and really 
choice lots are quoted at 75 to 77 cents, 
with occasional sales on the low side. 

Montana, Wyoming and similar wools 
are offered with some freedom, but the 
best of these are held at figures that are 
above what mill buyers are ready to 
pay. Original bag wools of these growths 
have sold at 72 to 73 cents, and some 
lots are held at 75 cents and even more. 
Some fine Oregon clips have also changed 
hands during the month on the clean 
basis of 72 cents. The position of fine 


- wools may be said to be strong for the 


best clips, with others being moved freely 
at the market as the needs of the mills 
develop. 

One of the encouraging features of the 
month’s trading has been a more active 
interest in half-blood wools. Large sales 
are reported to have been made at 70 to 
72 cents clean for standard and 67 to 
68 cents for average. At least one sale 
of Montana half-blood has been report- 
ed during the week at 74 cents, but con- 
siderable wool is to be had at 72 to 73 
cents, with buyers unwilling to bid over 
72 cents. The position of half-bloods 
is distinctly better than it was a month 
ago, though the general range of prices 
is substantially the same. 

The market for quarter-blood Terri- 
tories remains firm, with the market well 
sold. Best lots are still quotable at 58 
cents or a little more, though the range 
of actual sales is 55 to 58 cents. The 
sold-up condition of the market for this 
grade in dealers’ hands is the real 
strength of the market, though it is ex- 
pected that cooperative holdings will 


later be a more prominent feature. 
‘I hree-eighths-bloods remain slow, but 
their position has improved to some ex- 
tent during the past month. The run of 
the market is quotable at 60 to 62 cents 
clean, though some of the better lots are 
held at 63 cents or even better, and oc- 
casional sales are noted at 63 cents, Low 
quarter-bloods have moved in a small 
way at 48 to 50 cents. 

Fine fleeces are about where they were 
a month ago. Delaine wools, Ohio and 
similar, are still quotable at 31 to 31% 
cents, with occasional sales within that 
range. Some buying of fine clothing wool 
is noted at 28 cents for .best, the range 
being 26 to 28 cents, according to the 
wool, Half-bloods have shared with 
Territories in the growth in interest in 
this grade. Sales are noted at 31 cents 
delivered at the mills, which means ap- 
proximately a half-cent less in the Boston 
market. The market range is 30 to 31 
cents. At 29 to 30 cents, three-eighths- 
bloods are perhaps a little stronger than 
a month ago, but quarter-bloods are un- 
changed at 30 to 31 cents. Low quarter- 
bloods have sold at 27 to 28 cents. 

The most that can be said about strictly 
woolen wools is that they are still rel- 
atively quiet when compared with wor- 
sted wools. The decline in pulled wools 
appears to have been definitely checked 
and dealers are much more hopeful as to 
the future. 

The opening of the Australian season 
and the opening of the fifth series of the 
year of the London wool sales have been 
the prinicipal foreign events attracting 
attention in this market. Though the 
openings in both London and the Col- 
onies were somewhat disappointing, owing 
to the lack of clear-cut strength in those 
markets, they were regarded here as on 
the whole encouraging, giving promise 
that there is to be no ruinous competi- 
tion from that source during coming 
months. Thus far Americans have bought 
very little, as suitable wools have been 
generally lacking in the Australian of- 
ferings, and prices in London have been 
too high. 

The whole domestic wool situation is 
regarded as sound and healthy, with 
moderate advances in values predicted 
in the near future. 
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Lamb Market Conditions and Prices in September 


CHICAGO 

ATE September found the lamb mar- 

ket deep down in the depths of de- 
pression. Market habitues began look- 
ing up the “away back when” stuff to 
ascertain when similar conditions had 
previously occurred. Ransacking  rec- 
ords for a decade and a half they found 
price conditions that looked similar, re- 
calling the period when Joe Wing of 
Old Breeders’ Gazette fame ventured a 
prediction that lambs would eventually 
reach a 10-cent basis and was hooted as 
a false prophet. Sheep trade got into 
a condition recalling a yarn told twenty- 
five years ago by the late Sam Cowan 
at a Texas meeting concerning ‘a philoso- 
phic sheepman who, being advised by 
his commission firm that a shipment of 
ewes had not realized sufficient net to 
pay freight, replied to admonition to 
send a check for the deficiency with this 
telegram: “Have no money; will send 
more sheep.” 

To make a long story brief, fat lambs 
dropped to a $7.25@7.75 basis on the 
Chicago market on the last Monday in 
September, with few above $7.50; feeders 
to $6@7, or $6.25 to $6.75 so far as the 
bulk was concerned, and fat ewes to 
$2.50@3.50 with few above $3 and old 
“nannies” to $1. 

Just how it happened is another story, 
the old one of the demoralizing influence 
of a surplus, no matter how small, on 


prices. Once a market becomes satur- 
ated, regardless of the commodity, 
trouble is inevitable. For a decade 


motor car makers kidded themselves that 
their particular market could not be 
saturated; recently they have been dis- 
illusioned. Wheat, wool, cotton, copper, 
coal, hides, in fact every commodity on 
the list, is wrestling with saturated mar- 
kets. August sheep and lamb receipts, 
at 65 points, aggregated 2,538,481 head, 
which was only 1.5 per cent in excess 
of a year ago, but feeder purchases were 
cut 173,982, or 27.2 per cent. Slaughter 
increased 110,951 or 9.6 per cent, where- 
by hangs the tail. A similar computa- 
tion for September is not possible at this 
writing, as figures are not available, but 


it will show marked increase both in re- 
ceipts and slaughter compared with Sep- 
tember, 1929, and a similarly marked 
decrease in feeder output. In other 
words, killers have been forced to take 
a raft of lambs that under normal condi- 
tions would have gone to feeders, creat- 
ing a burdensome surplus of meat, which 
encountered strenuous sales _ resistance, 
necessitating recourse to freezing late in 
the month. You may ridicule the satura- 
tion theory, but not after it becomes a 
grim condition. 

September receipts of sheep and lambs 
aggregated 1,917,000 head at ten major 
markets against 1,825,000 in 1929. Add 
the minor markets, 55 in number, ac- 
cording to the enumeration of the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, and you have 
startlingly increased production statistics. 
The last week of this month, 520,000. head 
reached these ten markets, against 432,- 
000 a year ago and that was the straw, 
figuratively speaking, that broke the 
camel’s back, putting values down on the 
aforesaid “way-back-when” basis. 

Every week of the month save one, that 
ending the 20th, delivered a run. sub- 
stantially in excess of the corresponding 
week of 1929. Cattle and hog receipts 
were sharply curtailed and even these 
values suffered; sheep and lamb values 
literally melted. away, A hard spot at 
the middle of the month was a signal 
to gather natives, and as westerns re- 
sponded in similar volume, trouble that 
came out of Pandora’s box was dupli- 
cated under the sheep house roof. 

There is a somewhat respected theory 
that lower prices expand production, 
which is more or less axiomatic, but 
always a saturation point is reached; a 
limit is inevitable, On this occasion the 
dressed market bucked up in no uncertain 
manner, sending back a Macedonian cry 
for help from beleagured eastern dis- 
tributing points. During the final week 
of September, the Chicago dressed mar- 
ket lost all semblance of control, good to 
choice handyweight carcasses closing at 
$12 to $16 per hundredweight, after a 


$15 to $19 opening, many bag lambs 


selling at. $13.. Strong weight carcasses 


dropped from $15@18 to $12@I15 and 
choice 65-pound weights sold down to 
$11. When medium grade carcasses 
could be moved it was at $9 to $12, culls 
selling down to $8, or less. Cuts follow- 
ed carcass prices. Mutton broke $2 pet 
hundredweight, choice handy-weight ewe 
carcasses wholesaling around $9, com- 
mon at $4 and culls as low as $2. 

Comparison of wholesale prices late in 
September compared with quotations at 
the end of August, and in September, 
1929, is interesting: 


Sept. 


30 to 46 ibs. Sept. Aug. 
Carcasses 1929 1980 1930 
Camcte® 35 $24@25 $15@18 $20@22 
Gee@ ....... 23@24 14@16 18@20 
Medium .......... 20@23 11@14 16@18 
Common ........ 17@20 9@11 13@16 

46 to 55 Ib 

Carcasses 
ae $22@23 $14@16 $18@20 
oS a 21@22 12@14 17@19 
Mutton, ewe 
Oe ae $11@12 $ 8@10 $10@12 
Medium .......... 9@11 6@ 8 ay 
Common ........ 7@ 8 5@ 6 6@ 8 


The trade simply went from bad to 
worse with the exception of one bright 
spot in the middle when deferred hope 
received a modicum of encouragement. 
During the first week it was an $8.75 to 
$9.15 market, the second week showed 
scant change although the top reached 
$9.60, but during the third week the un- 
derpinning of the price list collapséd and 
the big run of the final week completed 
the disaster. From a $9.65 top at the 
midweek bright spot, the market slumped 
away until $7.75 was out on the limb and 
on the final round $7.25@7.50 bought 
the bulk of the crop with a few to out- 
siders at $7.75. Buck native lambs, 
religiously thrown out, sank to $6.50 as 
a popular price, throwout natives which 
fared better than good lambs in the melee 
sold at $5@5.50; fat-ewes at $2.50@ 
3.50 and feeding lambs at $6@7. The 
process of demolition was complete. 

At the height of the movement lambs 
came from everywhere, native and 
western. Colorado, which has been get- 
ting into the lamb raising game in recent 
years, figured in the melee by filling the 
Denver market, the contents of which 
were forwarded by packers to Chicago to 
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add to demoralization thereabouts. 
Native lambs piled up at Detroit, Cleve- 
land, Buffalo, Baltimore, Jersey City and 
elsewhere. So far as the produce was con- 
cerned, it was a rout. The same difficulty 
was encountered in getting a clearance as 
in indicating a gang of bootleggers by 
a grand jury. 

During the week ending Sepiember 6, 
ten markets received 380,000, against 
363,000 last year. Early in the week 
new low spots were uncovered; later 25 
cents was put on, creating a ray of hope. 
On the last round killers outbid feeders 
for second cuts of westerns, but the bulk 
of the range lambs sold at $8.75@9, with 
a $9.25 top, a.few picked natives making 
$9.50 with the bulk at $8.50 to $9. 
Native ewes sold mainly at $3 to $4.25. 

During the week ending September: 13 
ten markets received 432,000, azuinst 
429,000 last year. Choice Colorado 
lambs tilted the top price to $9.65, 
natives reaching $9.50 and by the end of 
the week a 50@75-cent advance was 
effected, sheep gaining 25 cents and 
feeders 10@15 cents. Bulk of lambs 
sold at $9@9.40, under light sorts, and 
the ewe top moved up to $4.25. 

The week of September 20 delivered 
443,000 at ten markets against 472,000 
last year, but one of the worst breaks of 
the season ensued, the live mutton mar- 
ket following dressed trade down a steep 
and well-greased incline. A gob of 
natives facilitated the break, and at the 
close, the whole market was 75 cents to 
$1.25 under the high spot of the previous 
week, heavier sorts meaning more depre- 
ciation than prices indicated, A mass of 
inbetween natives got the worst jolt of 
the season. Rangers, showing quality 
and condition, were well up in the money, 
selling within a narrower spread than 
natives, which were good, bad, and in- 
different, mostly the latter. The final top 
was $8.50, on both natives and westerns. 
Packers bagged more lambs than they 
needed at $8@8.25, with a swarm of 
medium grade natives at $6.50@7, with 
bucks out at a dollar penalty. Fat ewes 
reacted to $3@3.50. 

The last full week completed the chain 
of demoralization. Ten markets fell heir 
to 520,000 against 432,000 last year. 
Eastern stock yards were filled to the 
brim and freezers were opened to handle 


a surplus kill, reaching record volume. 
Another chunk of 50 cents to $1 was 
taken off both sheep and lamb prices, 
feeders taking a 25 to 35-cent flop. Con- 
ditions at Chicago were not improved by 
receipt of 35,000 in packers’ hands for 
local slaughter, mainly from Denver. An 
$8 top was discovered by the researcn 
corps to be the lowest in sixteen years 
back and on the last round $7.75 was 
the practical limit, with the bulk between 
that figure and $7.50, buck native lambs 
at $6.75, and a procession of ewes going 
over the scales at $2.25@2.75. 

Yes, it’s a sad story, but nothing can 
be done about it. On the last Monday 
of September, the slipping process con- 
tinued, $7.25@7.50 taking most of the 
sorted lambs with a few up to $7.75. The 
drop on the top was $1.90 from $9.65 at 
the high point to $7.75. If a dependable 
market existed, it was for cull lambs sell- 
ing at $5@5.50. 

On the last day of September, how- 
ever, the market came to life, advancing 
25 cents from the low spot with $7.50@ 
8.20 taking good westerns. The explana- 
tion was arrival of a few shipping orders. 
Possibly the low spot of the season was 
uncovered in September. 

Western lambs moved freely to all 
markets throughout September, and at 
intervals the situation was aggravated by 
irregular gobs of natives, the pee-wee end 
of which sold as low as $4.50. Western 
ewes were not numerous. The trade did 
not want them and shippers did not force 
an unwelcome market, preferring to hold 
them on the range even should winter 
exigencies necessitate pelting. The run, 
although heavy in a numerical sense, 
laeked tonnage, which was a logical se- 
quence of a dry season. Even the pick of 
the western delegation was deficient in 
weight. 

Wyoming and Colorada came a week 
to ten days earlier than last year, the 
policy thereabouts being to market at 
the maximum bloom stage and as bloom 
came early, lambs went that way. Colo- 
rado’s contribution was the largest on 
record. It went to Denver, logically, a 
large percentage being acquired by 
packers there and forwarded to Chicago 


for slaughter, a movement facilitated 


and expedited by passenger time between 
Denver and Chicago. This gives Colo- 


rado growers a decided advantage over 
the Northwest as their product is only 
five days from slaughter, while other 
areas are eight to nine days distant, 
Colorado lambs were choice to begin with 
and had a break in getting to the cooler. 

A large percentage of Montanas and 
Idahos lacked sap this season, although 
part of the Montanas’ were good. 

At the inception of October the con- 
ditions were improved. The $9.00 figure 
was restored for best Colorado and Idaho 
killers and there was a large attendance 
of farmer buyers in search of feeders. 
The question is as to the size of the runs. 
Will the predicted “flood” of range stuff 
show up or has it already gone? And 
will the latter part of the year show de- 
creased runs and stronger competition 
among the buyers? A raft of native 
lambs running in cornfields was on 
the market horizon and the reidue of 
what is probably a record crop of west- 
erns claimed market accommodation. 
Natives will run until along in December 
as they have been held back to nurse 
the market. Shippers in the country 
refused to handle them except on wide 
margins and farm flock owners refused 
to take proferred prices, gumving up the 
works. 

J. E. Poole. 





OMAHA 


EAVY receipts and a sharp decline 

in all classes featured the’ Septem- 
ber trade in sheep and lambs at Omaha 
as well as other markets. Locally the 
run was the heaviest for any September 
since 1924, or in the vicinity of 536,000 
head, which was a little more than 85,000 
head heavier than for the ninth month 
of 1929. 

The biggest share of the increase 
represented lambs out of Wyoming that 
in former years have sold on contract 
at home. Over 110,000 more showed 
up from that state than during the same 
period a year ago. Other states showing 
an increase over their September, 1929, 
marketings were Washington, Texas, 
South Dakota, Oregon, and Colorado. 
Decreases were uncovered in_ receipts 
from Idaho, Iowa and Nebraska, Nevada, 
and Utah. 

Except for brief periods of recovery 
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fat lamb prices were on the downgrade 
nearly all month, net losses for the period 
amounting to $1.25@1.50. Fluctuations 
were frequent and severe. The opening 
top on slaughter range lambs was $8.75. 
In three days it- had dropped to $8.00 
only to rise again until $9.00 was reach- 
ed on the 12th. Declining pretty steadily 
from there on, the best price paid for 
westerns by packers on the close was 
$7.25 and the bulk sold then at $7.00@ 
7.25. Natives followed the same general 
trend as rangers, finishing at $7.00 for 
top kinds. 


There are a lot of things to consider 
in the lamb market this year that are 
out of the ordinary due to the deadlock 
that has prevailed between buyers and 
sellers on the range, forcing more lambs 
to market; and to the low prices and 
light shipments of breeding stock, old 
ewes particularly. 


Not only did the September run show 
a large gross increase over a year ago, 
but it included a larger percentage of 
lambs, many of which were in better con- 
dition than last season. The burden 
thus placed upon packers in providing 
an outlet for them was heavier than 
usual. The natural result of increased 
slaughter supplies was a sharp decline 
in the market for dressed lamb which, 
in turn, was passed on to the range 
owner at the central markets. Any ac- 
tual comparison of the market supply 
this year and last, however, must await 
the publication of slaughter figures. 

Feeder demand was considerably better 
than had been expected earlier in the 
season. Had it not been for the fact that 
country buyers bought fully as many 
lambs as they did a year ago the mar- 


- ket on fats might have been even worse 


than it was. Figures on the actual feed- 
er shipments out of Omaha last month 
show a decrease of 4,000 head from a 
year ago at 260,000, but the big end of 
this discrepancy is attributed by most 
traders to the fact that far fewer ewes 
were included this year. 

lowa was the only state to take more 
lambs than a year ago and was second 
only to Nebraska in the total put into 
fields and feed lots. Except for lowa 
all corn belt states bought more lightly 
than last year, although there was no 


drastic cut in buying on the part of 
any so far as this market is concerned. 

With killer stock on the down grade, 
however, it was to be expected that sooner 
or later the break would be reflected in 
prices for thin lambs, That did not 
happen to any great degree until past 
mid-season, nor did the decline in feed- 
ers last so long as in fats. Closing 
prices were unevenly 50 cents and $1.00 
under the end of August, when the top 
dropped to $6.40 and the bulk went at 
$5.75@6.00. Most feeder lambs sold 
during the month as a whole within a 
spread of $6.00@7.00, with a top of $7.50 
in the early trade. 

Supplies of aged stock were way below 
normal for this time of year but despite 
this fact, packer interest was cool and 
quotations on slaughter ewes declined 
$1.50 during the month, top kinds drop- 
ping from $4.00 to $2.50 at the close. 
Breeding stock, however, attracted more 
competition as the month advanced and 
prices for nearly all classes held fully 
steady and even worked stronger on the 
more desirable quality. Young stock was 
taken to the country at $4.00@5.50 and 
range yearlings were considered worth 
even more although nominal, Older ewes 
went from $3.50 down, one-year breeders 
going under $3.00 with feeder ewes find- 
ing outlet at $2.00@2.25 mainly during 
the month, 

K. H. Kittoe. 


‘DENVER 


AT lamb values were generally around 

$1 to $1.15 lower at the close of Sep- 
tember than at the opening. Feeder 
lambs closed the month from 50 cents 
to $1 lower, while ewes were also off 
around $1 to $1.50. Sheep receipts during 
September showed a material increase 
over the same month last year, the sup- 
ply for the month being 357,665 head, 
compared to 265,409 head for the same 
month last year. 

Sheep trade was active during the 
month of September and a large supply 
was cleared here, although at declining 
prices due to the drop in the East. On 
Monday, September 29, a supply of 
42,000 sheep was cleared in’ good shape, 
with values only slightly lower, while on 
Tuesday of that week the market showed 
a slight advance. 


Good quality fat lambs were selling 
around $8 to $8.15 at the beginning of 
the month. By the middle of September, 
they had advanced to $8.40. Declines 
during the last two weeks of the month, 
however, carried the best lambs to around 
$7 to $7.25 at. the close. Feeder lambs 
that had been selling early in September 
around $6.50 to $7 were bringing around 
$5.50 to $6 at the close of the month, 
while fat ewes that sold early in Sep- 
tember at $3 to $3.75 were going around 
$2 to $2.25 at the end of the month. 

W. N. Fulton. 


ST. JOSEPH 


HEEP receipts for September totaled 
approximately 155,000, compared 
with 153,551 the same month a year ago. 
Receipts came from a wide territory with 
most of the range states represented. The 
supply of natives was less than 20,000. 
The market for fat lambs continued to 
work lower throughout the month, best 
westerns on the close selling at $7.35 
against $8.60 a month ago, and natives 
$6.50 compared to $8.25 a month ago. 
Feeders closed around $1.25 lower, sales 
on the close being from $5.50@6.00 
against $7.00@7.25 a month ago, Aged 
sheep were around $1.50 lower, best 
ewes on the close selling at $2.50, year- 
lings $5.00, and wethers $3.50@4.25. 
H. H. Madden. 


KANSAS CITY 


AMBS broke $1.00 to $1.50 in Sep- 
tember to uncover the lowest prices 
in nineteen years. Closing quotations 
were only slightly above the extreme low 
point. In the first week of September 
there was a moderate upturn that carried 
quotations slightly above $9.00 to be fol- 
lowed by an uninterrupted sag that re- 
sulted in a $2.00 loss when best lambs 
on September 26 brought $7.00. On the 
last day of the month $7.40 was the top 
and that was the high price on the Mis- 
sour; River on that date. In October, 
1911, was the last time that fat range 
lambs sold under $7.00, and not since 
1914 until this year have choice fat lambs 
been under $8.00. 
The September receipts at Kansas City, 
though liberal ,did not establish a record 
for the month and were not as heavy as 
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FAT LAMBS WANTED 
In the market for 3,000 fat lambs per 
week. Also in the market for feeder lambs. 


J. W. BURGESS, Stockton, Calif. 
Tel. 9020 P. O. Box 1577 














HAMPSHIRES 


We have for sale this season: 
700 Head of Yearling Rams 
Several Cars of Big Ram Lambs 
Also several cars of Ewes 


Cambridge Land and 


Livestock Co. 


Breeders of Purebred and Registered 
Hampshire Sheep 


CAMBRIDGE, IDAHO 














Nebeker 
Hampshire Rams 


We are offering yearling Hamp- 
shire rams—the same breeding 
and kept in the same way that 
have made our rams so valuable 
for service on the range. 

Also, ram lambs and registered 
ewes. 


J. NEBEKER & SON 
Stockton, Utah 











Romnellets 


Have Taken the Wrinkles Out of 
Rambouillets 


A Romney Marsh Rambouillet Cross 








A combination never before equalled. 
Good mothers, a desirable combing 
fleece, a mutton type lamb, costs no 
more to produce. Their many superior 
qualities make them the most desirable 
and profitable range sheep that we 
have ever seen. 

We Have To Offer This Season: 

400 Yearling Romnellet Rams 
25 Yearling Romney Marsh Rams 


Great Western Sheep & 
Wool Company 
533 FORD BUILDING 
Great Falls, Montana 























had been anticipated in view of the fact 
that the government report estimated a 
16 per increase for the last four months 
this year. Evidently the peak movement 
has not been reached. Many anticipate 
that October shipping will establish new 
records for all months, but this is doubt- 
ful as prices now are too low to be very 
attractive. The producer, of course, is 
confronted with the futility of carrying 
lambs into the yearling stage and many 
have not the feed nor facilities at their 
command to winter feed. 

There is no particular reason why 
higher prices for either fat or feeding 
lambs should be anticipated in the next 
thirty days. Killers are buying fat lambs 
freely and they are worth the money at 
the present low prices, but volume oper- 
ations have been made because prices are 
low. Low prices have drawn attention of 
the consuming side to ovine meat and in 
making the public dressed lamb and mut- 
ton conscious there js hopes of a further 
expansion in the outlet. 

While there has been a gradual increase 
in demand for feeding lambs at falling 
prices there is not the volume outlet there 
should be. At the month’s close the good 
to choice feeding lambs brought $5.75 
to $6.25, and common to good kinds 
$4.25 to $5.75. It has been many years 
since such low prices prevailed, but the 
fact that they are low seems to foster a 
certain unwillingness on the part of feed- 
ers to take hold with readiness. It is the 
general opinion that those who have feed 
will make money finishing lambs this 
coming winter. 

Feed-in-transit yards near the princi- 
pal markets are fairly well filled with 
lambs on short feed. Some of them will 
be available in November and others in 
December and there will be more or less 
feeding in transit done all season. 

September receipts were 235,224 or 
46,000 larger than in the same month 
last year and the largest since 1926. Re- 
ceipts for the nine months were 1,554,387 
or 174,000 larger than in 1929 and the 
second largest on record for the first nine 
months in any year. 

C. M. Pipkin. 


THE MONTANA RAM SALE 


HE State Ram Sale held at Helena, 

Montana, September 23-24, was a 
decided success from the buyers’ stand- 
point; 394 rams were sold at an average 
price of $20.52. The top ram of the sale 
was sold by the Montana State College 
to J. Alfred Ririe of Canada, for $100.00. 
This was a_ two-year-old Rambouillet 
ram. The second priced Rambouillet 
ram was a yearling, selling for $45 to 
Carl Kieckbusch, and the other two col- 
lege rams sold for $40 a piece, one going 
to Mr, Ririe and the other to Chris Vol- 
quardsen of Bozeman. The high-priced 
Hampshire ram was consigned to the sale 
by L. F. Huddleston, Bozeman, and was 


‘purchased by Fred M. Boylan, Bozeman, 


for $75. The second priced Hampshire 
ram was consigned by the sale by the 
Mt. Haggin Land & Livestock Company 
and was sold to Howard Welsh for $60. 
L. I. Westlake took a Huddleston ram at 
$40. 


Montana Association News Letter. 





IDAHO RAM SALE 


HAT turned out to be a really good 

ram sale was held at Pocatello, 
Idaho, on October 3. This is the fourth 
annua] sale held at this time of year un- 
der the auspices of the Idaho Wool 
Growers Association. 

Hampshires furnished the major part 
of the offerings. The feature of this sec- 
tion of the sale was the quality and de- 
velopment of several pens of ram lambs, 
numbering from five to fifteen head, 
contributed by registered farm flocks of 
the southern part of the state. These 
lambs sold in lots of various sizes at 
prices ranging from $20 to $33 a head for 
a few of the top pens. 

Yearling Hampshires were not of the 
same quality as the lambs and averaged 
about $23 a head, The total Hampshire 
offerings comprised 700 rams. 

Purebred Suffolks were sold by Dr. 
Young, Pocatello, and other Idaho breed- 
ers. A good type of rams was offered in 
lots of from two to five head with $40 
as the top figure. 

Several pens of Rambouillet offerings 
were on sale and of medium _ quality. 
Eastern Idaho and Nevada buyers took 
these at figures ranging from $17 to $25 
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A New Lineup in Lamb Feeding — Another 


Cooperative Feeding Contract 


F the statisticians are able to figure out, 

even approximately, the number of 
lambs the feeding areas go into the winter 
with, they will have the world of math- 
ematics beaten to a frazzle. Present indi- 
cations are that a large . percentage of 
the winter crop will evade enumeration, 
as did cattle last year and in 1928. When 
lambs go through the market, keeping 
a reasonably accurate tally on feeders’ 
purchases is possible; when they go direct 
from western breeders to such definite 
feeding areas as Colorado and Nebraska, 
the figure boys have no difficulty in 
doping out the visible supply, but when 
by-passes develop and new routes from 
pastures to feed lots are created to meet 
such emergencies as the present the statis- 
ticians find themselves sitting on top of 
the proverbial stump. 

Passing a recently unused feeding sta- 
tion at Edgerton, Wisconsin, the other 
day | detected signs of activity and stop- 
ping to investigate discovered that the 
plant was in process of rehabilitation for 
the reception of 10,000 Montana lambs, 
under the supervision of O. B. Parham 
of Billings, an expert who will carry the 
venture to a successful financial conclu- 
sion if it can possibly be done. At Syca- 
more, IIl., hard by, another band was in 
process of installation under similar con- 
ditions. At Belvidere, Ill., a band of 
Texans was located. Texas breeders have 
filled the Emporia, Kansas, yards and 
rumor has it that several other plants 
that have been outside the sphere of 
winter lamb feeding in recent years are 
to be utilized during the coming season. 
One authority says 150,000 Texans will 
be fed in Kansas, Other manifestations 
of divergence from customary channels 
crop out from day to day. For instance, 
Ray Neal of Lebanon, Ind., had placed 
approximately 60,000 western lambs in 
the hands of farmers in that state up to 
October | and planned to install another 
40,000. This is a contract plan under 
which the breeder furnishes the lambs, 
the farmer feed, the latter getting ten 
per cent per pound for the gain. Few of 
the farmers Neal has interested in his 


program would have bought a single 
lamb had they been under the necessity 
of investing their own money, or 
borrowing to do the incidental financing. 
The Neal contract follows: 

THIS AGREEMENT, Made and enter- 
ed into this day of sacs 
1930, by and between 2... ne cecccceseeeeses 
| oe hereinafter de- 
signated and referred to as “First Party,” 


and sometimes referred to as “the grower,” 
and 











to as “Second Party,” and also referred to 
as “the feeder.” 

WITNESSETH: That for and in con- 
sideration of the sum of One Dollar ($1.00) 
and the promises herein interchanged and 
other good and valuable consideration, the 
receipt of which is hereby acknowledged, the 
first party hereby agrees to deliver to said 
second party, and second party agrees to 
receive, feed, care for, and accept and fatten 
eS ee one: head of feeder lambs to 
be delivered to the feeder between the 
EADS ie MES day of | See 
S6rENE oe ae of 
| ee , at first party’s option, to be fed and 
fattened for market according to provisions 
as follows: 

1. The exact number of lambs and 
the delivery total weight and average 
per head weight to be shown on the 
attached certificate, executed at time of 
delivery, which is hereby made a part of 
this contract. 

2. Death loss in transit to second 
party’s unloading station to be borne 
by first party, and the weight thereof, 
figured at the average per head weight 
of the entire shipment, to be deducted 
from the delivery weights. 

3. Said Jambs to be shipped from 
si cieinede were , montane. to: 
with stopover feed at one of the transit 
feeding stations near Chicago, there to 
be given forty-eight (48) hours’ time 
to rest, feed and water, then to be 
weighed with dry fleeces and the num- 
ber and weights thereof entered upon 
the certificate to be attached to this 
contract. 

4. All lambs to be in merchantable 
condition, with no sick, crippled, buck 
or cull lambs weir less than thirty- 
six (36) pounds included. 

5. Said lambs shall be fed and fattened 
by said feeder on his farm near 
., County 
and that said lambs will not be removed 
from such County except when shipped 
to market as fat lambs under this con- 
tract without the written consent of the 

grower. 

Feeder further warrants that he has 
ample and proper feed unencumbered to 
feed and fatten said lambs. 


IT IS UNDERSTOOD AND AGREED, 
By and between the parties hereto that 
second party, or his agent, will take posses- 
sion of said lambs immediately on arrival 
at his point of Alestination and will at his 
own expense generally and in all respects 
carefully look after and properly care for 





eccccccccccecesecccenseseny 





said lambs during the term of this agree- 
ment, and that he will suffer no lien or 
incumbrance to be attached to said lambs. 
_ These lambs are to be kept free from 
disease and clean and free from burrs, and 
in good merchantable condition, by said 
feeder and are to be fed, sheltered and cared 
for by said feeder under the supervision of 
the said first party, or his agent, as to shelter 
and amount and kind of feed fed until they 
are fat lambs for the meat packer trade. 
IT IS FURTHER UNDERSTOOD 
AND AGREED, That the first party is to 








SIRE AND SON 
“Like Begets Like” 


Blendworth Basildon (B. B.) 
and 
Burcombe Goldmine, 2nd 


These are the sires mated with 
daughters and granddaughters of 
Commander for the production of 
real stud Hampshire sheep. 


++ 


Thousand Springs 
Farm 
WENDELL, IDAHO 


MINNIE MILLER, Owner 
Jesse Loader, Shepherd 











FOR SALE 


HAMPSHIRE, GRAIN-FED, 
MARCH-DROPPED 
RAM LAMBS 
Guaranteed Serviceable 
Also Ewe Lambs—All Eligible To 
Registration. Prices, Reasonable. 


Knollin-Hansen Co. 


SODA SPRINGS, IDAHO 
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SOLANO CORRIEDALE RANCH 
R. W. JICKLING—Elmira, Calif. 

































KIMBLE 
Rambouillets 


Reduction of my flock hag been made 
necessary by drought and poor feed 
conditions. I will sell yearling ewes, 
or ewes with lamb by side, or rams— 
AND THE PRICES WILL BE RIGHT 


Some bargains in good purebred 
Rambouillets 


CHAS. A. KIMBLE 


HANFORD, CALIF. 
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+ || DEER LODGE FARMS 
| COMPANY 


RAMBOUILLETS 
Range Rams Our Specialty 


We believe that the big ram 
with a long staple fleece that has 
density and fineness and is free 
from body wrinkles and kemp is 
the ideal ram for the range. 


If that is the kind of Rambouil- 
let ram you like, see ours. 


PUREBRED RANGE RAMS 
REGISTERED STUD RAMS 


Small Orders or Carload Lots 


DEER LODGE FARMS 
COMPANY 


Deer Lodge, Montana 























be put to no expense whatever in caring 
for, feeding, watering or sheltering of said 
lambs or for any veterinary services that 
may be required during the term of this 
agreement. 

FURTHERMORE, The grower agrees 
to assume the death loss up to and includ- 
ing two per cent (2%) of any such loss that 
may occur from the time the lambs are 
delivered to the party of the second part. 
The feeder shall produce pelts of sheep that 
have died to establish the amount of such 
death loss. 

IT IS FURTHER -UNDERSTOOD 
AND AGREED, That the title of all said 
lambs shall at all times during the term of 
this agreement remain in the first party 
and that said lambs are to be fed, watered, 
sheltered and cared for under the direct 
supervision of the first party, or his agent, 
and should the feeder make default in keep- 
ing or performing any of the terms and con- 
ditions of this agreement, or fail, neglect or 
refuse to properly care for said lambs, then 
and in that event, the first party may at 
his option, take possession of said lambs 
and terminate and cancel this agreement. 

The feeder agrees to deliver f. o. b. cars 
whenever the first party or his agent may 
so direct, any portion or all of said lambs. 

The grower or his agent, at his option, 
may designate final marketing point, as 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago, or Union Stock 
Yards, Indianapolis. 

Subject to the terms and conditions here- 
inbefore set forth, said second party shall 
receive as his sole compensation for the 
performance of the terms of this agreement 
on his part to be kept and performed ten 
cents (10c) per pound for the gain in weight. 
The gain in weight shall be the excess of 
the final marketing weight of the fat lambs 
in the market over the delivery weight shown 
on the attached certificate. The weight of 
any lambs that may have died in transit 
from the weighing point to the feeding 
point, and the weight of lambs that may 
have died during the feeding and fattening 
period up to two per cent (2%) of the num- 
ber delivered by the party of the first part, 
computed at the average weight delivered 
by the grower shall be deducted from the 
delivery weight as shown on the attached 
certificate. 

If the average selling price of the fat 
lambs in the market shall be in excess of 
ten cents (10c) per pound the feeder shall 
receive in addition to ten cents (10c) per 
pound on the gain in weight, one-half (%) 
of the amount per pound in excess of ten 
cents (10c) per pound on the said gain in 
weight. 

A copy of this agreement shall be deliver- 
ed to the market commission firm which 
shall sell the lambs when fat, or if sold 
direct, to the packer buyer and shall be 
the authority and instruction to such com- 
mission firm or packer buyer to make the 
settlement to the parties in accordance with 
the terms hereof, except that it is under- 
stood and agreed that settlement to the 
feeder for his compensation shall only be 
made upon completion of the contract and 
upon marketing of all the lambs covered 
by this agreement. 

IT IS FURTHER UNDERSTOOD 
AND AGREED, That a copy of the original 
weights shall be attached to and become a 
part of this agreement. 

The party of the first part hereby agrees 
to pay all freight charges of said lambs 
from original loading point to point of feed- 
ing, and from point of feeding to point of 
marketing, and selling costs at final market. 


IN WITNESS WHEREOF, The parties 
hereto have hereunto set their hands and 
seals the day and year first above written 
in this greement. 

Lambs to be unloaded for feeding and 
| eee, Seen sserenetentiesnseeneitennmapbortinn : 

Just how this plan will work out must 


be left to developments. It has been 
tried in the case of cattle with negligible 
results, but the cattle were put in at high 
levels, depreciating seriously during the 
finishing process, whereas lambs are 
going into feeders’ hands at the lowest 
prices in many years. Of course the feed 
bill will determine results where the 
operation is on an extensive scale, whereas 
farmer feeders handling a load or two 
are not handicapped by overhead expense, 
labor or feed bills, the purpose of the 
operation being to use up farm-grown 
products. 

Mention must be made of an expensive 
migration of Washington lambs to Red 
River Valley wheat fields, which is merely 
another suggestion of divergence from the 
regular route from pasture to finishing 
ground. Present indications are that an 
unusually large number of lambs will 
be finished for the account of original 
owners. Should feed prices decline, and 
the trend is in that direction, such in- 
Stallation is likely to expand. Another 
development is western feeding on a 
small grain basis, barley and probably 
wheat. 

Through market gateways, as a whole, 
the feeder movement has been deficient 
in numbers. Omaha has handled a large 
package, the bulk going into contiguous 
territory, mainly Iowa, but had it not 
been for contract stuff few lambs would 
have gone into the area east of Chicago 
Thirty days hence it will be possible to 
throw more light on the aggregate move- 
ment and the Colorado-Nebraska buying 
policy will have taken definite form. 

Colorado sat up and looked around 
late in September, buying at $5@5.50 on 
the range and $5.25@6 on the Denver 
market, That the winter output of the 
Colorado-Nebraska area will be con- 
siderably less than last season is a cinch 
bet, although deficiency in that quarter 
may be nullified elsewhere. In any event 
there will be plenty of lambs to go around 
so far as killers are concerned. Omaha's 
output has cost feeders in that territory 
$5.50 to $6.75 recently and a consider- 
able number of thin westerns have gone 
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into territory adjacent to Chicago at 
$6@6.75. Late in September choice, 
light, black-faced lambs, mountain-bred, 
sold at $7 in Chicago. Texas lambs were 
offered in Chicago at mid-September, 
{. o. b. loading point, at $4, without find- 
ing a bid, probably because that type 
is not popular with feeders thereabouts. 
Old standards of running cost have been 
discarded owing to current prices, which 
reduce monetary loss from shrink. 

Thus, it will be seen, speculations as to 
winter supply and prices is futile. No- 
body is smart enough to make a reliable 
guess on what is likely to happen and 
one guess is as good as another. 

An increase of two million head in 
1930 slaughter compared with 1929 is 
probable. January to August slaughter 
showed a gain of 1,600,000 and the rest 
of the year will develop a corresponding 
increase. On the other hand feeder de- 
mand has been whittled down, packers 
filling their coolers with such western 
lambs as in recent years went back to the 
country and were responsible for a win- 
ter surplus of overweight carcasses. 
Feeders are definitely “off” big lambs, 
letting them severely alone and throwing 
them into packers’ hands, a ‘policy that 
should reduce winter tonnage, if not 
numbers, August receipts at 65 markets, 
under Federal enumeration were 1.5 per 
cent heavier than in 1929, while slaughter 
increased 9.6 per cent and the feeder 
movement fell off 27.2 per cent, indicat- 
ing that the big lamb has gone to the 
cooler rather than the feed lot. August, 
by the way, was a month of light receipts, 
as both westerns and natives were held 
back to nurse the market, but this was 
merely a prelude to the September rush. 
Favorable weather conditions have held 
native lambs in cornfields, insuring a 
gob from that quarter during October 
and November as they cannot be win- 
tered. 

Collapse of the breeder market causes 
no surprise. An Iowa man who usually 
places 3000 ewes in his section, had not 
sold a single ewe recently and did not 
expect to this season. The farmer is no 
longer enthusiastic over lamb and wool 
production and. the raise-more-sheep 
touters have put their horns away. 


J. E. Poole. 


THE LAMB MARKETING 
SEASON IN TEXAS 


HERE has been no great symphony 

of prosperity in the sheep belt of 
west lexas during the last month and 
yet there has been no cry of distress. 

At the first of October one railroad 
line alone, the Orient, had handled about 
150,000 head of sheep, some of them 
destined to grass at points within the 
state, but many of them lambs headed 
to the feed lots in the hands of the 
owners or bought by purchasers from 
the corn belt. The price for these feeders 
has been around 4 cents a pound, this 
figure being broken only a few times when 
four and one-half cents a pound was 
paid. Some of the Crockett County ewe 
lambs have been going at $3.50 a head. 
Sterling County has soid the largest pro- 
portion of its lambs, about 75 per cent. 
Some ranchmen unloaded their pastures 
last fall and now have range this year. 
They have been buying up some stock 
at prices much lower than those received 
for their lambs a year ago. 

Louis Tisdale, ranchman at Fort Mc- 
Kavett, has bought 1,000 head of mixed 
lambs at $2.50 a head from George and 
Ed Lane with a 10 per cent cut, Mr. 
Tisdale has had rains recently and last 
year didn’t buy anything in the fall. He 
is one of the fortunate few who waited 
until this year to make purchases. 

No section in the United States has 
spent as much- money in getting the best 
breeding stock as Crockett County and 
the buyers are not forgetting this fact as 
they pay a premium for the lambs. In 
the next few weeks all the Crockett ewe 
lambs will have been sold at $3.50 a head. 

Ralph Watson of Ozona has sold to 
Fred Baker of Junction 1,500 ewe lambs 
at $3.50. H.O. Ward of Ozona has sold 
to Fred Baker 1,500 at the same price. 
J. W. Henderson has sold to northern 
feeders a string of steer calves at 8 cents 
a pound, 

There is some feeding of sheep in the 
west. The Broome interests will feed 
about 1,500 near San Angelo. The giant 
pens at Littlefield, however, where about 
15,000 lambs were fed last fall, are silent 
this year. There will be little feeding 
in the Panhandle country which has a 
good crop of grain in some parts. The 





ROMNEYS 


Three great imported rams will breed our 
180 registered ewes this season. 


SOUTHDOWNS 


Heading our flock is an imported Luton Hoo 


ram of outstanding type and quality. 


HAMPSHIRES 


Our small flock of quality ewes will be bred 
this year to a proven sire, the International 


Senior Champion in 1925. 


BROWNELL RANCH 


E. E. Brownell, 674 Mills Bldg., San Francisco 


W. R. Hosselkus - - - Woodland, Calif. 











LINCOLN RAMS 


500 LINCOLN RAMS FOR SALE 


Sires have been imported from New 


Zealand, England and Canada. 
These rams are the result of years 


of careful breeding for range purposes. 


They are range-raised and are at 


home under range conditions. 


E. D. BLODGETT 


GRAND JUNCTION, COLO. 
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LINCOLNS 


We are offering, at bargain prices, 
one carload of Yearling Rams and 
one carload of Ram Lambs—also 


a few Stud Rams. 


For Full Particulars Write or Wire 


R. S. ROBSON & SON 


DENFIELD, ONT., CANADA 
Telegraph Ilderton, Ont., Canada 
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Rambouillets 


Rams and Ewes 
FOR SALE 
At All Times 


One or a Car Load 


W. 8. Hansen Co. 


COLLINSTON, UTAH 
Wynn S. Hansen, Mer. 
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Wm. Briggs 
Dixon, Calif. 














We 
Produce 
a High Type 
Briggs “2025”—First Prize . 
Yearling Rambouillet Ram of Rambouillet 
at California State 





Fair, 1930. 


A Choice Lot of Ewes and Rams for Sale 
At All Times 
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Books for the Sheepman $ 
Coffey’s Productive Sheep Husbandry... 2.50 Dg 
Sampson’s Range and Pasture Management... 4,00 t 
sa Native American Forage Plants 0... 5.00 4 

. Livestock Husbandry on Range and Pasture. 4.50 + 
WE ee 2.50 4 
7 

For Sale by the 3 

National Wool Growers Association t 

+ 

509 McCornick Building Salt Lake City, Utah I 
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COLUMBIA RAMS 


(Lincoln — Rambouillets) 
400 Yearlings 
They Are Wonderful Rams 
Also: SUFFOLK AND HAMPSHIRE RAMS 


Eugene Patrick 


Office: Cullen Hotel, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Residence Phone: Hyland 8086 
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farmers in that section think they can 
get more for their feed than they can 
get for it fed to lambs even if the lambs 
are cheap. 

The buying hasn’t been in great waves, 
but has come in like the tide. When the 
fat market improves, the commission 
men in the Southwest get orders but 
their houses cancel them when it weakens, 

Colorado has received a large number 
of Texas lambs and efforts are being 
made now to effect some kind of share 
basis for feeding under which the feeder 
and the owner of the lambs may work to- 
gether, sharing the losses or the gains. 
Several different plans of feeding have 
been worked out. Many leading ranch- 
men are saying that they think it folly 
to try to hold this crop of lambs for 
better prices and that the best thing to 
do is to sell, take the licking and hold 
the head up for another year that may 
not be so all-around hard for the ranch- 
man. Some of the ranchers have good 
range, but they are few at the first of 
October. Good rains up to the middle 
of November will put them in good con- 
dition. Some have been contracting 
cake, which is going at $38 a ton com- 
pared with a top of $55 last year. 

In Midland County some fencing has 
been going on preparatory to laying in 
sheep when they get where the boys 
think they have hit the bottom. Fal 
and winter lambs have been few in num- 
ber due to ill luck with them last winter. 

Old ewes have been in slight demand. 
A great many of the yearling ewes in 
the state will not be bred due to the dry 
weather. The country has not yet bought 
all of its rams, though there will be a 
great demand for them if rains fall 
generally. Some of the stuff shipped 
from other parts of the nation to Texas 
has met with a cold reception this year. 

There is little demand for money on 
the banks which are in good condition, 
showing the great seven years of pros- 
perity that this state had seen before 
the bears ate up the bulls last November. 
Alfalfa hay has risen to $28 a ton and 
one ranchman in the Fort Stockton coun- 
try traded 7,000 sheep for an alfalfa 
farm. The big movement to grass in 
the state has been west of the Pecos and 
to the southern part of the state. 

& A. 
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AROUND THE RANGE COUNTRY 
(Continued from page 18) 


All of our lamb crop was sold during 
June and the early part of July. The 
fat lambs made 8 to 8% cents; feeders 
contracted at 4% to 5% cents. 

Range sheepmen are talking of cutting 
herder’s wages from $75 to $50 a month, 
when the sheep return to the winter 
range. 

Leo F. Brune. 


NEVADA 


The month was rather warm until the 
last week when it turned cooler, with frost 
or freezing temperatures in a number of 
sections. Precipitation has occurred 
generally and frequently but’ as a rule 
was rather light in amount. Ranges are 
generally good, however, having had 
ample moisture in August. Livestock 
are also in good shape nearly everywhere. 
A good third crop of hay was gathered 
in nice condition. Cattle have been 
brought into field pastures in most sec- 
tions. Heavy precipitaton near the end 
of the month will help ranges materially, 
if the weather stays mild. 


UTAH 


Normal temperatures prevailed, with 
scattered frosts toward the end of the 
month, leaving forage grasses largely 
green. Copious to heavy precipitation oc- 
curred at timely intervals, especially over 
the middle and northern portions, giving 
excellent impetus to range and pasture 
forage; but more rain is needed in parts 
of the extreme southern counties. Live- 
stock were forced from the mountains by 
heavy snows toward the end of the 
month. Lamb shipments were heavy in 
places. Livestock average in good to 
excellent condition. 


Centerfield 


September opened and closed with 
rains, mild weather intervening. There 
are good prospects for fall feed; the 
black sage is particularly fine. 


A few wether lambs have been con- 
tracted during the past month at 534 
cents. No activity in straight ewe lambs 
has been noticed, and no sales of ewes of 





Pure Blood Rambouillet Rams 


Carload Lots 








Oldest pure blood flock in 
Arizona. Large bone, long 
wool type, range raised, good 
feet. Winter range one thou- 
sand feet elevation. Summer 
range eight thousand feet. 








For prices write or wire. 


T. J. HUDSPETH 


Seligman, Arizona 


























Lincoln-Cotswold 


FOR SALE 


125 Yearling Range Rams 
400 Range Ram Lambs 


Good Quality - Ready for Service 
At Reasonable Prices 


EDWIN KIRBY 


Rt. 3, Box 49 McMinnville, Oregon 


900 Yearling Half-Blood 
Lincoln-Rambouillet Rams 


In lots to suit purchaser. 


C. R. TINTINGER 
Cascade, Montana 
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Lincoln-Rambouillets 
I have to offer for this season: 


Large boned, heavy shearers— 
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CANDLAND RAMBOUILLETS 


WE HAVE FOR 1930 
SOME EXTRA GOOD RANGE RAMS 
Large, Smooth, Long Wool 


A Splendid Selection of Stud Ewes and Rams 


W. D. Candland & Sons 


Mt. Pleasant, Utah 
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any kind have been made yet. | think 
more ewe lambs than usual are being 
shipped to market this year, 
Herders are getting $80 a month and 
camptenders, $75. 
Melvin W. Anderson. 


Manti 

We had wet weather during Septem- 
ber and range feed for this season looks 
good. 

No contracts for lambs and no sales 
of ewes have been made here recently. 
As a general rule, more ewe lambs will 
go to market this fall than in the pre- 
vious season. 

Wages for herders and camptenders 
are $80 a month. 


A @ Save “10 10°20 
SS on every saddle or harness. Buy direct 
from the factory. No middleman’s profit 
Send for free catalog—maker to consumes. 
Justin's Boots at Lowest Prices 


Tete FRED MUELLER 
SADDLE & HARNESS Co. 


ALWUZON <7: 


Identify With Ear Tags 


ALUMINUM self clinch Ear Tags, 
OLD STYLE STEEL Ear T: 










TATTOO Markers, Ear Notchers, 
BRANDS, EMASCULATORS, Etc 


Free Samples and Catalog 
INTERMOUNTAIN 


Lewis Anderson. 


Cedar City 
In the lower sections, there were frost 
and rains during the early part of Sep- 
tember and snow on the higher elevations. 








Hotel Utah 


SALT LAKE CITY 


ROOMS WITHOUT BATH 
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No transactions in either lambs or ewes 
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, $2.50 PER DAY 
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have been reported yet (October 1). 
Sheepmen of this locality pay their 


herders and camptenders $75 a month. 
WITH BATH $3.00 AND UP. James L. Adams. 
z 


Gunnison 
“The very best of everything at 
sensible prices” 


There has been a lot of rain and fall 
feed will be good. 
Recent contracts for feeder lambs, both 
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CULLEN HOTEL 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
J. R. YOUNG, Mgr. 


Headquarters for Stockmen 


More Sheep bought and sold in the Cullen 


Hotel than in any hotel in the United States. Rates $1.25 and up 
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ALASKAN BLUE FOXES 


AND 
—— INTERIOR SILVER BLACKS 


Highest Quality—Lowest Price. Banking References over 25 year period. 
Let one of the World’s Largest Fox Farms (4200 acres) supply you with 
foundation stock, Feeding Chart and Kennel Plans. 
We sell only the live Fox, delivery prepaid and Insured to your Express 
office. 100% Increase guaranteed if we ranch your stock for you. Terms 
and no interest—3% off for Cash. 

We need representatives who will start with our Foxes. 


Desk R 
Empire Bldg. 





(Member Seattle Chamber of Commerce) 


CLEARY BROS. FOX FARMS 














straight wethers and wethers and ewes, 
have been made at 5 cents. Crossbred 
ewes, yearlings, have moved at $7 a head; 
yearling fine-wooled ewes and ewes of 
mixed ages at $6. 

Herders get $80 a month here and 
camptenders $75. 

John M. Anderson. 


COLORADO 


Temperatures averaged near normal, 
though it was cool in the closing week. 
Light to moderate showers were general, 
improving range moisture conditions, and 
sustaining a good forage condition. A 
moderate frost injury occurred near the 
close, serving to cure much grass and 
fodder. The third alfalfa cutting is well 
along. Livestock are generally in good 
to excellent condition. Most fodder and 
hay crops are already gathered. 


Lake City 


Sheep are not in such good shape 
(October 4) as they were last year, but 
the lambs seem to be heavier. Our range 
loss this year was larger than last, due 
to a hard snowstorm right after shearing. 

Some sales of crossbred yearling ewes 
have been made during the past month 
at $8 to $10 a head; $7 to $10 is the 
range of prices on ewes of mixed ages 
No movement in feeder lambs. 

There were a few light rains and some 
frost during September, but the weather 
was nice generally. Feed on the fall range 
is not so good as jt was last year. 

Wages for herders range from $75 to 
$90 a month and camptenders get $100 


A. A. Baker 


NEW MEXICO 


Pastures and ranges have held up very 
well, and are largely in good to excellent 
condition, though lately, for the want of 
rain, there has been some deterioration. 
Livestock also reflect the rather extra- 
ordinary condition of the range, and are 
mostly thriving. The winter range is 
assured, except in the southeast districts, 
and locally elsewhere; and _ conditions 
generally are above average. Some windy, 
unfavorable weather occurred in the last 
week. 
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Grants 

Rain is badly needed at this time (Sep- 
tember 29) to insure good fall feed; Sep- 
tember has been dry and warm. 

No contracts of lambs nor sales of ewes 
have been made within recent weeks in 
this section. 

Sheepmen around here will hold more 
of their ewe lambs this year than in 1929. 

Bond Sargent Co. 


Lovington 

September has been exceptionally hot 
and dry. Consequently range conditions 
are poor. Raintall was light and spotted 
all year, with few spots receiving enough 
moisture to make good or fair grass. 

No sheep selling, except a few distress 
sales at a very low figure. Many of 
the ranchers here who have both sheep 
and cattle are selling off the cattle and 
holding their sheep, probably because 
there has been a better chance to sell the 
cattle, but partly because with the cattle 
out of the way the sheep, with some feed- 
ing, can be wintered on the short grass. 

Being range raised, lambs here are all 
feeders. Few, if any, contracts to date 
(September 28). Most of the ewe lambs 
will be retained by the growers. 

Benton Mosley. 


Roswell 

The few showers that came during 
September did not help ranges very 
much. The fall ranges in some sections 
will be good, but quite a number of them 
will have very short feed. A few growers 
are having to move their entire herds to 
other ranges on account of insufficient 
feed. 

Everything is very quiet here so far as 
feeder lambs and breeding ewes are con- 
cerned. Until shipping commences it is 
impossible to say what proportion of the 
ewe lambs will be retained for flock 
replenishment. 


Clark A. Baker. 


Taos 
It looks as if the feed on the fall range 
would be fairly good here. 
Haven’t heard of any contracts for 
feeder lambs or sales of ewes recently. 
J. H. McCarthy. 
Cuervo 
Dry and hot weather characterized 
September in this country, and the out- 


look for good fall range is anything but 
promising. 

No contracts for feeders and no sales 
of breeding ewes have been heard of 
around here. 

Bond & Wiest. 


CALIFORNIA 


‘Temperatures were below normal much 
of the month, but in the southern por- 
tion there was an abundance of sunny 
weather. Moderate to heavy rains oc- 
curred over the northern portion, im- 
proving range and pasture conditions; 
and even in the southern portion pas- 
tures are not any worse than usual at this 
season of the year. Some snow fell in 
the higher mountains of northern coun- 
ties. Livestock are reported in good con- 
dition. 

ARIZONA 


Good weather prevailed, favoring live- 
stock and ranges nearly everywhere. 
Plenty of warmth, and plenty of showers 
promoted the growth of pasturage in most 
livestock areas, but the warmth, with 
some windy weather, consumed much 
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Buy Direct 


and SAVE MONEY on your saddle 
by getting manufacturer’s prices. 
Send for our FREE illustrated 
catalog. 


THE WESTERN SADDLE 
MFG. CO. 





1651 Larimer 8t., Denver, Cole. 
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Trail 
Tongues, 
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Slats 
and 
Covers 








Famous for 
Forty-seven Years 


OTTO O. OBLAD 


DeLux and 
Standard Camps 


New Location Phone Wasatch 2412 
132-136 East 5th South Salt Lake City, Ut. 


Can ship to any point on railroad 











FOR FLY BLOW 


USE 
PINETROL 
EXCELLENT FOR 
PREVENTING TEXAS 
SCREW WORMS, 

FOR BARBED 
WIRE CUTS, 

DOG BITES 
AND AFTER 
DEHORNING 


See Your Country Dealer 
or Order from 


American Turpentine and Tar Co., 
Ltd., New Orleans 


Salt Lake Stamp Co. 
43 West Broadway 
Salt Lake City, Utah 











The Flick Lamb Docking Machine asd Castraber 


Conceived from Personal Experience—Tested and Proven by Personal Experience 





Guaranteed 
to be 
absolutely ; 
satisfactory 
or money 
refunded 


Write for 
particulars 








Most 
sanitary 
and 
bloodless 
operating 
machine 
on the 
market 














Manufactured and Sold by 


RUDOLPH FLICK 


Cucamonga, California — San Bernardino County 
PRACTICAL — SCIENTIFIC - 
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moisture and there has, of late, been 
comment on the need for more rain in 
some sections. Most livestock are in good 
or thriving conditions. The winter range 
is drying and curing, mostly in a satis- 
factory condition. 


WESTERN TEXAS 


Numerous showers or moderate rains 
occurred generally over the district, with 
mild, autumn weather as a rule, which 
for pastures and 
ranges, maintaining livestock in good to 
excellent condition; but the range con- 
tinues spotty, with limited sections need- 
ing more rain, As a rule, however, a 
gradual improvement is noted in the 
reports. 

Paint Rock 

Poor prospects exist at present (Sep- 
tember 10) for fall feed. August was 
very hot and dry, and rains by Septem- 
ber 25 will be required to make range 
feed. 

The number of lambs to be marketed 
this season only measures up to 90 per 
cent of the 1929 figures. While the big 
part of the crop is usually feeders, there 
are fewer fat lambs than jn normal years. 
Up until this year most of our lambs 
have been sold at home, but a different 
situation is now presented. Contracts for 
feeders have recently been made at 4 
cents; straight ewe lambs are bringing 
5 cents. 

Dale S. Campbell. 


Barstow 
We have just a few farm flocks of 
sheep in this county, so little can be con- 
tributed to your range news. | might 
say, however, that late summer and early 
fall weather was very hot and dry, and 
rain is needed to make good feed. 
Walter G. Burkholder. 


Eldorado 

A few sales of breeding ewes have been 
made recently at $5 to $6 for fine-wooled 
yearlings, and $3.50 to $6 for ewes of 
mixed ages. A few—very few—feeder 
lambs (wethers) have also been contract- 
ed recently at 4 to 4% cents. 

Following a very dry and warm month, 
the promise for good fall range feed is 
not very encouraging (September 30). 

J. E. Hill. 


Del Rio 
September has been a hot and dry 
month and the outlook for fall feed is 
not at all good. 
Activity in feeder lambs during the 
past month has been on the following 
basis: 3!4 to 4 cents for wethers; 4 cents 


_ for wethers and ewes; and $2.50 to $3.50 


for straight ewe lambs. Transactions in 
ewes have been at $5 to $6.50 for fine- 
wooled yearlings and $5 to $6 for mixed 
ages. 
Del Rio Wool & Mohair Co., 
C. C. Belcher. 





MEETING THE SITUATION 
IN OREGON 
OOD soaking rains, particularly in 
the Blue Mountains and southern 
Oregon territory, during late September 
which promise good fall feed provided 
a little bit of cheer to Oregon’s wool 
growers in a situation that is otherwise 
particularly gloomy. 

“How is the sheep business?” | asked 
Robert Wier, Lake County sheepman 
while in Lakeview during late August. 
“Rotten,” he replied. Last year, Wier 
told me, his lambs brought slightly more 
than $9.00 a head, while this year when 
he weighed his lambs in at Lakeview on 
the day which | was talking to him, they 
brought $3.63 a head, 

“We have to get on a new basis in the 
sheep business or go broke,” Bob Wier 
told me. “This business of paying 
$100.00 per month for herders and all the 
other high costs which are in proportion 
just can not be continued in face of the 
present prices.” 

From the Steins Mountain section of 
Harney County, | talked with Leland 
Crump. In that section, which is usually 
well watered and has a good hay crop 
while other sections are short, owing to 
the exceptional “drouth this year, Mr. 
Crump reports that only about a half a 
crop will be harvested. At Crane, the 
loading point for that section, Mr. 
Crump stated that five cents was about 
the best price being offered for mixed 
lambs, 

Throughout range territory, 414 to 5 
cents with a slight spread for particularly 
good lots seems to be the prevailing price 


being paid for lambs this fall. In Des- 
chutes and Crook counties, mixed lambs 
were bring this figure and the ewe lambs 
were being moved to Idaho buyers at 
prices ranging between 6 and 7 cents, 
depending on quality and uniformity. 

In Morrow and Grant counties, some 
sales of ewes were reported. The Mor- 
row County sales were hitting around the 
$0.50 mark while in Grant County a 
particularly good lot of uniform, well- 
bred, young ewes was sold for $7.50. 

The hay situation in some portions of 
the state is not altogether encouraging. In 
central Oregon where a dry year resulted 
in an acute water shortage, various in- 
dividuals estimate the crop between 
normal and 20 to 30 per cent short. In 
this section, indications are now that hay 
will range between $11.00 and $12.00 a 
ton, with some hay growers holding out 
for $15.00 per ton. With the particularly 
low prices for wool and lambs and the 
prices for hay which are out of propor- 
tion with these, many sheepmen, partic- 
ularly in the central and south central 
Oregon territories, say they will go to the 
desert and take a chance on getting 
through the winter. 

After the 1920-21 low prices, many 
central Oregon sheepmen went to the 
desert. Many of them returned with only 
about two-thirds to half as many sheep 
as they started out with. While the 
desert involves a big risk as far as win- 
tering ewes is concerned, many sheep- 
men say that the present situation de- 
mands that some kind of a risk be taken 
in order to make ends meet. Weather 
conditions permitting, of course, the 
gamblers who seek the desert in orde: 
to reduce operating costs may win but 
they may also lose everything. This, 
of course, does not apply to the man 
who has a feed reserve sufficiently near 
by so that he can reach it in case of 
heavy snow and cold weather. 

The total hay production in Oregon is 
larger than it was in 1929 when there 
was ample hay to carry all livestock 
through the winter, This supply, how- 
ever, is somewhat unbalanced, with very 
large yields in western Oregon and short 
crops in some of the poorly watered areas 


Corvallis, Ore. W. L. Teutsch 
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Live Stock Market Service that 
One Can Depend Upon! 


9 6 A 


MONTH in and month out, regardless of conditions, 
in spite of disquieting events in other industries, is 
a market service that live stock men have confidence in. 

It often happens that in other lines of activities, there 
is difficulty in moving goods offered for sale, and if 
transactions are made, the remuneration is not always 
sure. You hear the expression: “Land is not moving this 
summer,’ or “It is hard to make collections.” But did you 
ever stop to think that at a live stock market, every day 
is sale day and cash is paid for each day’s offerings? 

Any system of purchasing live stock, which operates 
to draw live stock supplies from the open competitive 
market, and thus reduces competition, acts as a factor in 
depressing prices all along the line. When such a system 
also makes its selections from only the top class of ani- 
mals, and allows the inferior quality of animals to go on 
to the central market, the price situation is still further 
impaired. 

The Omaha Live Stock Market, equipped as it is to 
handle all kinds and numbers of live stock, and doing 
business in an honest and aggressive manner, is in a posi- 
tion to bring the shipper the best possible net returns on 
his shipments—whether one animal or a carload. 


Union Stock Yards Company 
of Omaha (Ltd.) 
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Visit... 
INTERNATIONAL 
LIVE STOCK EXPOSITION 
NOVEMBER 29th TO DECEMBER 6th 
UNION STOCK YARDS—CHICAG 


Greatest Round-Up of Farmers and Stockmen Ever Held on This Continent 
At This SUPREME COURT OF THE LIVE STOCK INDUSTRY 
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PROFIT by Investing ina Tri 

World’s Greatest Live Stock Show. Grain. Hav and 


BOYS’ AND GIRLS t+-H CLUB CONGRESS 
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DAILY PURE-BRED SALES: 
ABERDEEN-ANGUS SHORTHORN SALES 


Polled Shorthorn, Wednesday, Dee. 


. Milking Shorthorn, Thursday, Dec. 
wriie W. H. Tomhave, Union Stock Yards, Shorthorn, Thursday, Dec. 4, 1:00 P. M. 


Wednesday, December 3, 1:00 P. M.—For information 
Chicago. 
And Other Pure-Bred Live Stock Sales 


ASK RAILROAD AGENT ABOUT REDUCED FARES 


i Season of Education and Pleasure and a Trip to Chicago 
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